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Here are but a few examples of a feature known as an “It Happened 
When” page. The administration of every President has been graph- 
ically summarized in this manner. 

What an ideal way to give the reader a quick, visual impression of 
the major events during a President’s administration! 

To mirror a period of life by this unusual method is just one more 
exciting way information is conveyed to the reader in every volume of 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


This is one of a series of advertisements to focus attention on the many exclusive features of 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA and to explain why owners of this remarkable 
new reference work have found the 20 volumes so much more readable and exciting to use. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLO 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


10,000,000 words 

10,000 pages 

50,000 subjects 

15,000 illustrations 

Hundreds of full color illustrations 
3200 important contributors (including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 

40 beautiful, informative end papers 
190-page world atlas in color 
Thousands of cross references 
Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 

Chairman, Editorial Board 

FRANKLIN J. MEINE 

Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 
Available to schools and libraries only, 
ot a substantial discount. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Nmotrrorecro: SPENCER PRESS, INC. te enicuican avenue, chicaco 1, 1uNors 
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THIS MONTH 










Our COVER shows a scientific ex- 
periment being carried on in Lucille 
Duyser’s elementary-school class in 
Alexander School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Warren J. Southwick was 
the photographer. 







“Prom Festival” [page 141] de- 
scribes how one community has re- 
duced the hazards inherent in stu- 
dents’ night-owl activities after the 
commencement-week dance. 


















GLENN BLouGnH’s “Saturn and a 
Dinosaur” [pages 147-148] recom- 
mends eyes that see for those who 
teach elementary-school science. And 
he doesn’t mean 20-20 vision! 








“SUBSTITUTE Teachers Have Their 
Say,” and they say a mouthful in Dr. 
Lambert’s witty report of a recent 
nationwide survey [pages 149-151}. 











“Tuincs Are Happening in Sec- 
ondary Education” [pages 167-169] 
appears in response to requests from 
teachers and laymen. 






THE student roundtable discus- 
sion of “Highschool-College Articu- 
lation” [pages 172-173] was suggested 
by the General Education Commit- 
tee of NEA’s Association for Higher 
Education. 









NEXT MONTH 








How to have a good conference 

. a rating sheet for locals ...a 
principal returns to teaching . . . col- 
lege reading courses . . . a student 
evaluation sheet for reviewing the 
school year. 
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RARITY ar 2 ey eae ener reer 


Ze everything 
in CALIFORNIA! 


You'll see more — at modest cost — 
when you take conducted tours by 
GRAY LINE in wonderful California! 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Complete guided tour de luxe, 

to see Steinhart Aquarium, 
Palace of Fine Arts, Seal Rocks — 
everything! Native guide takes 
you thru Chinatown after dark. 
See Muir Woods, giant redwoods. 
See the Mother Lode country! 


GOLDEN GATE BRincE, 


a Pesto rade to the fabulous. 
Mpire, include 
tour to the giant odcned 


LOS ANGELES 

Explore vast studios at Universal 
City, Hollywood Bowl, famed 
Farmer’s Market... Fascinating 
lectured tour of homes of stars 

in Beverly Hills, Beaches... See 
Blue Boy at Huntington Library 
— the Harbor— Orange ranches. 


tume for ul s 
in cos ago purple Mask” i 


a 
Cinema “hm to sign autograP 


color by Technico 
U-DRIVE along beautiful Pacific Coast, 
starting at either Los Angeles or San Francisco, 
then two nights in Yosemite Park, dismiss 
car at destination. Low tour rates include car, 
gas, oil, insurance, hotel rooms. 


Travel Agent will make all arrangements (no extra cost) or write for — 


FREE FOLDERS give details and rates 
on tours to Berkeley and Stanford 
Universities, Santa Rosa, Valley of the 
Moon, historic Monterey, Yosemite, 
Angel’s Camp and other Gold Rush 
towns. 


FREE FOLDERS give details and rates 
on tours to San Diego, Old Mexico, 
Santa Barbara, Mt. Palomar Tele- 
scope (The Big Eye), Palm Springs, 
Death Valley, Hoover Dam, many 
more. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
GRAY LINE 


Dept. T., 425 4th St., 
San Francisco 7 


TANNER 
GRAY LINE 


Dept. T., 1207 W. 3rd St., 
Los Angeles 17 


Licensee for Avis Rent-A-Car System 


OUR READERS 


Write | 


¢ This feature of THe JouRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 


of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


Double-Duty Journals 


Our association collects NEA 
Journa.ts from members who have 
finished reading them and distrib- 
utes them to advisers of FTA high- 
school clubs, who find extra copies 
useful for program planning.—LE- 
ONORE HOLIDAY, president, Cincin- 
nati Teachers Association. 


It Came with a Check 
Dear Bill Ding: 
It ain’t much, 
a tittle. 
To raise a steel girder, 
but a little. 


but it’s more than 


twill aid 


Still, let us hope that this one bit’ll 
Help the profession more than my 
wit’ ll. 


—FRANKLIN W.:+ NEFF, Hoagland 
Grade School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Tastes Vary 


Wuy does a supposedly profes- 
sional magazine like THE JOURNAL 


use crude, childish cartoons such 
as the ones illustrating “Corral- 
[Continued on page 134] 
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News and Trends 


President Proposes School-Construction Aid 
thru Federal Loans and Limited Grants 


President Eisenhower’s special February 8 message on 
education otfered the Congress a four-part program based 
on long-term federal loans and limited direct grants. 
Shortly after the message was delivered, enabling legislation 
was introduced in Senate and House: $ 968, Smith, [R-N.].] 
and 17 others, and HR 3770, Frelinghuysen, [R-N.].] and 
HR 3824, McConnell [R-Pa.]. Over-all funds proposed total 
slightly over a billion dollars, but most of this money would 
take the form of loans, with only $200 million requested for 


direct grants over a three-year period. 


Commenting on the Administration program, NEA 
Executive Secretary William G. Carr said: “Asa pro 
fession we are grateful that the President has issued his un- 
precedented call for federal action to help states and locali- 
ties meet the school emergency. At the same time we regret 
that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
provided the President and Congress with proposals that 
will not begin to meet the necd and that will, if adopted, 
impose upon our schools federal controls wholly incompati- 
ble with long-standing NEA policy.” 


Senator Lister Hill [D-Ala.] announced hearings on 
S 968 to begin February 16. In addition to witnesses 
from the HEW Department, the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee expected to receive an analysis of the 
proposal and constructive recommendations from Dr. Can 
and other NEA witnesses 


Details of the bills in brief: {1} $750 million in federal 
funds would be used to buy local school bonds which can- 
not be marketed at “a reasonable interest rate’ [about 
314° |; [2] states would be encouraged to set up separate 
school-building agencies which could sell bonds, build 
schools, and rent them to districts on a long-term basis; [3] 
poorest districts would share $200 million in direct federal 
grants over a three-year period, provided they met several 
requirements; [4] $5 million for the first of three years to 
follow up recommendations of White House Conferences. 


NEA and MPA Form Joint Committee 
The NEA and the Magazine Publishers Association 


have completed the formation of a joint committec to 
coordinate educational efforts of schools and magazines in 
behalf of a better-informed public. The group will develop 
national joint projects, investigate areas where united 
action can serve useful purposes, and cooperate in report- 
ing to the public matters pertaining to education. The 
1954 NEA Representative Assembly authorized the for- 
mation of the committee. 


Members of the joint committee are: For the NEA— 
Andrew D. Holt, vicepresident, University of Tennessee; 
Arthur Corey, executive secretary, California Teachers As- 
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sociation; Edgar Dale, professor of education, Ohio State 
University; Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent of 
schools, Chattanooga, and pastpresident of the AASA; 
Martha Shull, teacher, Portland, Oregon. For the Maga 
zine Publishers Association—Roy E. Larsen, president and 
director, Time Inc., New York: Stanley High, senior editor, 
Reader's Digest; Hecht, publisher, Purest: 
Magazine; Stanley R. Clague, vicepresident and assistant 


George J. 
g 

publisher, The Nation's Schools 

Jr., president, 71 he Topsty “clay 


; and E. Stanley Copeland, 


Committee plans call for a second Editor-Educator Con- 
ference May 10-11 in Washington, D. C. This will continue 
as an annual affair. The first Editor-Educator Conference 
was held under NEA-MPA joint backing last June at 
Columbia University as part of the bicentennial celebration 
of that institution. 


NEA Centennial Theme Chosen 


‘An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward” has 
been chosen as the 1957 NEA Centennial theme by the 
NEA Centennial Celebration Commission, ' 
Washington, D. C., 


meeting in 
February --5. 


As a guide to the observance of the centennial, thc 
commission adopted the following statement of objectives 
“The National Education Association Centennial shall be 


the occasion: [1] to consider the decisive role of education 


in a changing world; [2] to stimulate action to provide 
adequate education for the increasing millions of children; 
and [3] to strengthen the teaching profession in its service 


to people of all ages.” 


Helen Ryan, ficld representative, Hlinois Education As- 
sociation, and NEA state director for Illinois, was elected 
chairman of the commission 


Minneapolis Revises Salary Schedule 


A new schedule in Minneapolis, ctfcctive on a temporary 


’ 


basis trom January 1, 1955 to June 30, calls for increases 
in annual salary rates for classroom teachers, ranging from 
$150 to $350. Six levels of preparation are recognized 
Each class provides 11 annual increments of $200, plus a 


fractional increment to reach the maximum. 


Minimums and maximums for the six salary classes arc 
as follows: no degree, $3000-$5250; bachelor’s degree, 
$3450-85750: bachelor's plus 20 semester credits, $3650 
$5950; master’s, $3800-$6100, six years, $4000-$6300, 
doctor's, $4150-$6450. 


Plans for Polio Vaccinations 


Teachers are reminded that if the Salk polio vaccine ts 
licensed for use this spring, first- and second-grade school 


children will be among the first to receive it. So that a 
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supply of this vaccine will be available in 1955 in the 
event of its licensing, the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis has contracted to purchase sufficient vaccine for 
three shots cach for approximately nine million persons. 


which is only part of this year's anticipated 


This vaccine, 


production, will be supplied by the National Foundation 
without charge to state health departments for use among: 
1| children who are enrolled in the first and second grades 
of all public, private, and parochial schools in spring 1955, 

all children who were enrolled in the first three grades 
of school in the 217 areas of the 1954 vaccine field trials, 


1d nol receite vaccine. 


State health officers will be responsible for plans of 


idministration and distribution of the vaccine, in cooper- 
ation with the state medical socicties and education officials. 
Advance preparations for every community are essential if 

large-scale vaccination program is to be carried out as 
rapidly as possible while children are accessible thru the 


SC hools. 


The use of the vaccine is contingent on the report from 
the Poliomyelitis Vaccine Evaluation Center, expected about 
April 1. 
ventive against paralytic polio, licensing by the National 


If the vaccine is established as an effective pre- 


Institutes of Health should follow. 


FOA Names Education Committee 


NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr has been 
appointed to an 11-member education committee of the 
US government's Foreign Operations Administration. Made 
up of outstanding and representative Icaders from the field 
of education, the committee will review the FOA world- 
wide education efforts and advise on the most effective 
participation in them by educational institutions. 


One form of FOA assistance to forcign countries is the 
financing of technical-cooperation contracts under which 
American colleges and universities are helping free nations 
to build stronger educational institutions and centers of 
technical knowledge as aids to their economic and social 
development. Sixty-one of these contracts have been spon- 
sored by FOA, involving 43 US schools in 29 foreign 


countries. 


In addition to Dr. Carr, the FOA Education Committee 
includes Harvie Branscomb, chancellor, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity; Sarah C. Caldwell, teacher, Akron; John A. 
Hannah, president, Michigan State College; Frederick 
L. Hovde, president, Purdue University; Harry Dexter 
Kitson, vocational-guidance consultant, Mishawaka, Ind. ; 
Winifred H. Lancaster, assistant director, Santa Barbara 
Junior College; Hugh Masters, professor of education, 
University of Georgia; Benjamin G. Willis, general super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago; Lewis A. Wilson, New York 
State commissioner of education; Herman B. Wells, presi- 
dent, Indiana University. 


Denver Speakers Chosen 


Major speakers for the third NEA Regional Instructional 
Conference to be held in Denver April 18-21 include 
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William F 


Administration; George V. 
Laura Zirbes, professor of edu- 


Russcll. deputy director, Foreign Operations 
Sheviakov, psychologist, San 
Francisco State College ; 
cation emeritus, Ohio State University, Columbus; Waurine 
Walker, NEA president; and William G. Carr, NEA 


excculive secretary. 


Better Teaching” is the theme of the conference. Work 
groups will consider issues and problems that cut across 
subjectmatter lines and school levels. Delegates are named 
by local education associations, school administrators, state 
education associations, and other organizations. States in- 
cluded are Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Montana, Nebraska, and Kansas. 


Sharp Upturn in College Enrolments 


Every state in the nation has more students enrolled in 
colleges and universitics this fall than were enrolled last 
year, according to the US Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Nevada, Wyoming, and Virginia reported 
Nevada 54%, 


enrolment upturns of 25° or more, 


Wyoming 267, and Virginia 25%. 


Highest enrolments were reported by the following 10 
r 


institutions: University of California | 


New York University, 33,447; State University of New 
York [fall campuses], 30,578; University of Minnesota fall 
campuses], 28,195; City College of the City of New York, 
25.177; Columbia University, 24,971; University of Illinois, 
22.251; University of Michigan, 21,375; Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 20,348; and Wayne University, 18,649. 


all campuses], 35,273: 


Study of Teacher Fear Scheduled 


A study to assess the degree of fear among teachers in 
American colleges and highschools is now underway under 
the auspices of the Fund for the Republic. The study is be- 
ing directed by Paul Lazarsfeld of Columbia University. 
assisted by Louis Harris of Elmo Roper and Associates. 


The study will scek to determine the degree of fear among 
teachers in such areas as the handling of controversial 
subjects in the classroom, their relationships with students, 
fellow-teachers, and administrative superiors, their feeling 
about expressing unpopular opinions in professional publi- 
cations, their willingness to take part in extracurriculum 
and community affairs, and the influence of tenure on 
academic freedom. 


NEA Membership Report 


There were 752 new NEA life members during the 
period of December 17, 1954, to January 19, 1955. 


As of February 3, all NEA memberships totaled 568,643, 
the highest in NEA history. This represents an increase of 
35,768 over the corresponding date of a year ago, and 
6935 more than the May 31, 1954, figure of 561,708. 
Also, as of February 3, cight states and Alaska had achieved 
their 1955 Centennial Action Program membership goals. 
The states: Arizona, Idaho, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Ohio, and Utah. 
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Million-Mile Test Driver 
Charles F. Pless, photo- 
graphed at General 
Motors Proving Ground. 
Cars are tested day and 
night, in rain, snow, sleet, 
mud and ice. 


“Winter driving can be safe driving,” 
states Charles F. Pless, Ace GM Test Driver 


“Our General Motors car testing goes on all year, day 
and night, regardless of the weather. 


“So, naturally, we’re veterans of plenty of winter driv- 
ing. And we find it doesn’t have to be too tough or risky 
—not with the proper precautions. 


“For instance—take the problem of icy roads— 


“First, I get the FEEL of the road. I try my brakes occa- 
sionally while driving slowly and away from traffic to 
find out how slippery the road is. Then I adjust my 
speed to road and weather conditions. Remember, you 
can’t stop on an icy dime. 


“Pump your brakes to slow down or stop. It’s different, 
but not particularly difficult. It consists of a series of 
very rapid brake applications, making sure that brakes 
are fully applied for an instant and then completely 
released for an instant. Do this just as rapidly as you can. 


“This also helps retain steering control—important since 
few drivers realize that a sliding or spinning wheel pro- 
vides no directional control whatsoever. 


“Jamming on your brakes can lock the wheels and 
throw you into a dangerous skid. A little skidding can 
carry you a long way. 


“If your car skids, steer in the direction of the skid until 
you have the car under control. 


“I always say good driving is just straight thinking. If 
the road conditions, or weather, or traffic conditions are 
bad, of course you should drive more slowly. Just use 
your common sense and you'll be all right.” 


This series of driving hints is presented in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK 
CADILLAC *« BODY BY FISHER * GMC TRUCK & COACH 


"Be a SKILL—zot a THRILL driver!” 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Copies of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Deparement of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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~ AMERICA’S 


RAILROADS 


MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


One of the great bulwarks of America’s strength is our free press. No other 
country even approaches the volume of news and information available to 
Americans. This has been made possible, of course, by our great forest 
resources, our manufacturing plants, and our paper, printing, and publish- 
ing industries...all of them linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


96% of the paper manufactured in this 
country each year is made from wood pulp. 
Here, a car-tilter mechanism, built right 
into the track, is spilling a load of pulp- 
wood from a special freight car into the 
storage pond at a pulp plant. Most plants 
keep a year’s supply of wood on hand. 


Depending on the type of paper to be 
made, pulp undergoes many special 
bleaching, blending, and washing treat- 
ments. It may be dried and transported 
by railroad to a distant paper mill...to be 
rolled, baked, sized Ae 9 packaged for de- 
livery by rail to publishers over the nation. 


Pulp is made by a combination of me- 
chanical and chemical processes. The logs, 
stripped of bark, are fed into a huge 
machine which cuts them into chips of 
various sizes. Thesé chips are then ma- 
chine-sorted, cleaned and stored in large 
chip bins to await conversion into pulp. 


annem 


Then, finally...the printed page! From 
the great printing presses come the floods 
of books, papers, and periodicals that kee 

us the best-informed nation in the world. 
America’s annual paper consumption is 
about 380 Ibs. per person — an amount 
far higher than that of any other country. 


Linking all these industries and services is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, working 
around the clock to serve you speedily at a lower average cost than any other 
form of general transportation. And they do it over lines built and maintained 


at no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


3 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 16, 
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[Continued from page 130] 
ling Parents” [October 1954] and 
“Teachers Meetings” [November 
1954]? 

Are the editors as ill-at-ease and 
tongue-in-cheek as the magazine 
format would indicate? Please let's 
have dignity and maturity in the 
NEA JOURNAL.—CASSIE S. PAYNE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


I FEEL sure that THE JOURNAL, 
with its effective covers and its skil- 
ful use of color and pictures, must 
attract a wide audience of teachers. 
—PAUL WITTY, School of Education, 


Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Til. 


Preferred Stocks 


Your “Dollars and Sense” col- 
umn is a good feature—one that 
many other publications would do 
well to imitate. However, I believe 
a statement in the January column 
is Open to question. 

The authors say, “Preferred stock 

. is difficult to obtain in a sound 
company.” 

Some 450 issues of preferred stock 
are listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange alone. Inspection of any 
day’s business on the New York 
Stock Exchange will show transac- 
tions in the preferred stocks of nu- 
merous sound industrial, railroad, 
and utility companies.—LEWIS CARV- 
ER, McAllen, Texas. 


Espousing Truth and Integrity 


Grorce W. DeNEMARK’s “Educa- 
tional Leader: Advocate or Mod- 
erator?” in the December JOURNAL 
was excellent. It stressed judgment 
instead of invariably playing it 
safe. We in education cannot al- 
ways win popularity polls, but we 
can remain honest and true to our 
calling by espousing truth and in- 
tegrity. This means getting the 
whole picture in focus and then 
acting courageously.—TOM KENDALL, 
elementary teacher, Oakland, Calif. 


Any Competition? 


Durinc my 40 years as a class- 
room teacher I have pulled 1609 
“baby teeth” for the students in 
our school. I keep a Dentist Book 
in which each child writes his name 
and the date of extraction. I am 
wondering if this is a national rec- 
ord.—MARGIE AUST, Scooba [Miss.] 
Grammar School. 
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Newly Revised 1955 Edition! 


The Encyclopedia | 


| MERICANA 


WITH AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES ON THE STORIES 
OF THE CENTURIES, EACH PREPARED 
BY A NOTED HISTORIAN AND SCHOLAR 


The unique series on the First to the 
Twentieth Century is just one of the 
many fascinating features you will 
find in the 1955 Edition of The 
Encyclopedia Americana . . . exten- 
sively revised this year to include 
hundreds of important and timely 
NEW subjects. 


You will find an outstanding new 62- 
page article on Banking and Finance; 
a 93-page Library Series; a 60-page 
article on Latin America; and such 
unique Americana features as Lit- 
erary Allusions and Personalities, 
Digests of Plays and Operas, plus 


scores of new biographies of promi- 
nent living people. 


The 1955 edition contains 59,000 au- 
thoritative articles—25,500 pages— 
with 10,000 illustrations, hundreds of 
maps and charts in color, extensive 
bibliographies, helpful pronunciations, 
and a 700-page alphabetical and topical 
index—key to more than a quarter of a 
million facts. 


Discover the many ways the 1955 Encyclo- 
pedia Americana can serve you! Send for 
your complimentary copy of our 36-page 
illustrated booklet. Address: School and 
Library Division, Americana Corporation. 


Ww : Americana Corporation 


2 West 45 Street ¢ New York 36, N. Y. 





ted), |, i 
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you'll always 
remember 


HAWAII 


7 full days as low as $271 
from California via 
UNITED AIR LINES 


Take your choice of 8 wonder- 
ful low-cost tours to these en- 
chanting islands—from 7 to 22 
days. Low prices include Waikiki 
hotel, sight-seeing, round-trip air 
fare and transportation to and 
from Honolulu airport. 


Graduate study courses in 
Hawaii! Write: Director of Sum- 
mer sessions, University of Ha- 
waii, Honolulu,, T.H. Fully ac- 
credited. 


Send coupon for free information and 
folders or contact your nearest 
United office 


Sees ey 


UNITED AIR LINES, Dept. 32 

5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
Please send folder showing prices and 
details for United’s 8 Hawaii vaca- 
tions. 


Se ae ee 
Street. 


City. 


eee ore 
Lee eee me 


t--+~+--------- 


all fares plus tax 


AIR LINES 


Take-It-or-Leave-It Questions 

IF you want to capitalize on the 
natural curiosity of your students, 
post a series of provocative ques- 
tions and answers, one at a time, on 
your bulletinboard. Have the an- 
swers covered up but readily avail- 
able. 

Some of the students will be con- 
tent just to look at the answer, but 
a lot of them will like the challenge 
of trying to find the answer for 
themselves. In fact, if the problem 
is hard and requires figuring or re- 
search, don’t post the answer until 
the next day. 

I use questions on mathematical 
subjects, current events, and histori- 
cal events. Any type of question will 
do as long as it keeps the students 
interested in increasing their knowl- 
edge. You may find, as I have, that 
pupils will enjoy submitting ques- 
tions and answers of their own. 

I will send instructions on how to 
construct the type of answer board 
I use and a free mimeographed 
sheet of about 50 questions to any- 
one who writes me enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelop. 

Some examples of the questions 
and answers are: 

[1] When did long division come 
into use? 

Answer: It first appeared in print 
in Calandri’s arithmetic, published 
in Italy in 1491. This was one 
year before Columbus discovered 
America. 

[2] What is the name of the first 
US atomic submarine? 

Answer: The USS Nautilus. 

[3] A man sells a cow and a horse 
for $120. He sells the horse for 
$100 more than the cow. What did 
he sell each for? 

Answer: Horse $110; cow $10. 

[4] Which is heavier, a pound of 
feathers or a pound of gold? 

Answer: The pound of feathers 
because it is weighed by avoirdupois 
weight, while gold is weighed by 
Troy weight. 

—NEIL L. GIBBINS, Horace Mann 
Junior Highschool, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 
.» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 34-C, Chicago 26, ill. 


ANATIONAL SERVICE Efficient, reliable 


and personalized 

service for teachers 
A L is] E 34 T and schools. Under 

direct Albert man- 
Teachers Agency agement for three 
Original Albert—Since 1885 "eee i ATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 

THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 


| THE, Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 


GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of Stanford University fac- 
ulty will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 
3 - August 13, courses in art, creative writing, 
geography, history, language and literature. 
$225 covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. 
Juan B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


TEACH WITH CARDS 


New, enjoyable ways in an 80-page booklet, 
New Techniques for Efficient Teaching. Sent 

stpaid for $1.00 or $1.75 bound. We also 
ave the largest selection of western scenic 
and nature color slides. Free list. 


Paul Nesbit, 711 Columbia Road, 
Colorado Springs. Colorado. 


Trlorvice FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


SEE MONROE TABLES 
And Other Equipment At 
NEA Convention, Cleve- 
land, 0., April 2-6. 


NOW, Monroe Folding Banquet Tables, at 
no extra cost, are offered with new-processed 
tops, highly resistant to most serving hazards. 

Tite for catalog, direct prices and discounts 
to churches, schools, clubs, lodges, etc. 


Yel TL iclaaee 36 CHURCH ST. KeeltZ Silo ZS 
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§) “In my classroom Flo-master is a ‘must...” 


Says THE WINNER of the first prize in the Flo-master National Teacher Contest 
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Denison Mfg. Co, 
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Teachers, Teachers everywhere! 
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and doilies, to refresh)" 
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» Color ing eful for 


Sr. Claire Philomene of Putnam, Connec- utty, and desi gn Shade stri 
4 


ticut, who won the first prize of $500 in the 
Flo-master National Teacher Contest. 


FIRST 50 WINNERS 
in the Flo-master National Teacher Contest 


Pen is id curtai 
FIRST PRIZE 500.00 eal ains 
Sr. Claire Philomene we Conn. raincoats, ‘ann identi wwhcnny 








sers, thanas School bags, rubbers, 






































SECOND rnize vot 25000 nan aI22 Stateato, too, neg ne Steins ete 
u ’ w 
THIRD PRIZE $100.00 like a — uses right 4, pooh. ay in using it, p 
Doris Weinberg Houston, Texas or paints like a tre a Classroom becau, lo-master 
10 HONORABLE AWARDS $50.00 each I have on aoe Se it writes 
Because of the difficulty of making selections blackening “a. it through @ lon 
for this group, 10 awards were made instead color, f ator valves ¢ & Series of 
of the 5 originally announced. w > This ty e ° designing h experiments from 
ums oe Ongar Sif PlomsastF> More interesticy weP-88ving devine ye cette in 
reen . : mast esti evic 
Sore pertitia Floyd knobs,’ ind. er is a "must", ng and Successfy), tye ae 
Ellen Dalguist Portland, Oregon "Y classroom, 
Box gy ia st 
Richard D. Foley Somerville, Mass. neerely, 
Sr. Mary Charlotte Rochester, N. Y. A Grade Teache 
35 HONORABLE MENTIONS $10.00 each vie 
wr. Ludmilla ieee oa $ Sidney, Chic ° rs chew contest, ae were asked not to sign 
Mary Jean Stewart rlin luskegon, 7 letters or work samples to insure absolute 
Frances T, Patterson Satang Maryland —-—«mpartiality on the part of the five nationally 
Sabra Martin Roseburg. Oregon prominent educators who served as judges. 
Sr. M. Alverna Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Sr. Marie Assunta St. Louls, Mo. 
Sr. M. Carissa Boscobel, Wisconsin 
Sr. Mary Raphaeline Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Grace i Lincoln, Nebraska 
Katherine Barnell Judith Gap, Montana 
Frances Crist Cumberland, Maryland 
Sr. M. Martinella Kitchener, Ontario 
Seta Stren dies 7s, Et Shown above and at the right are th 
Mathalda Deitz Gauley Bridge, W. Va. nown above and at the rig . are the 
sae ae omsns, Nebraska Winning letter and work specimen. In 
5. fee Henderson, Texts drawing her illustration of different 
Sr; Rose Immaculate Wheclings W.Va. types of architecture (taken from 
Martha Ann Walker Mount Vernon, N.Y: “Modern Art” by C. E. Stafford and 
Sr. Marie Patrick ast Duvugue: titinois P. Rucker), Sr. Claire Philomene 
MM. OF Gilchrist Nmberton, N.c. used only the one instrument—her 
banal Hooper Hudson eden City, Kansas Flo-master Felt Tip Pen. 
| 78, 4 el Laurel, Mississippi : 
award B. Sincie wort tenes, Florida We wish to thank the hundreds of 
Helen F. Tombaugh Finis one teachers (from 45 states) who 
60 PRIZES — FLO-MASTER SET s-22a entered this contest. Our only 
This group (all of whom have been notified by mail) regret is that it was not possible 
Maria Churchill Geneva, mm. to award everyone a prize. 
Sr. Ann Dolores 





St Louls, Mo. Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 
Dept. NE-8, 153 West 23rd Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


Flo-master 


The “Miracle” Pen with the FELT TIP 
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CEREAL AND MILK MAKE 
An Equal Contribution 


Kina wiAcIN 
ov 


E 2am THIAMINE 


———--——_catonies 


PHOSPHORUS 


PROTEIN 


RIBOFLAVIN 


CALCIUM 


we: 


That breakfast cereals make a significant contribution to the 
overall nutrient content of the cereal and milk serving consisting 
of 1 oz. of breakfast cereal, 4 oz. of milk, and 1 teaspoonful of 
sugar, is readily apparent from the bar chart. In the case of 
five of the nine nutrients common to both, as well as in calories, 
the breakfast cereal alone provides more than 50 per cent of 
the total amounts contributed by both cereal and milk, and 
almost 50 per cent of the protein.* 

The values shown demonstrate that breakfast cereals are 
significant sources of many essential nutrients. Their inclusion 
in the balanced breakfast goes far in satisfying the daily require- 
ments of the nutrients they contribute. For this reason they are 
widely recommended by nutritionists as an important component 
of a basic cereal breakfast consisting of fruit, cereal, milk, 
bread and butter. 

As a service to teachers and their students and as a result of 
twelve years of research, Cereal Institute offers free authoritative 
and coordinated cereal and milk and breakfast teaching materials. 
Write for yours today! 


*These figures are based on composite averages of all breakfast cereals 
—whole grain, enriched, or restored to whole grain values of thiamine, 
niacin and iron. 


80 $0 100% 


Cereal and Milk Festival No. 2 


The program of long range cooperation 
between the American Dairy Association 
and the Cereal Institute announced over 
a year ago goes into its second year with 
the endorsement and support of both in- 
dustries. 


In 1955 the event is known as 


eZ, 4d es... A 
te asain 
a 


and will be launched the middle of April. 
In the average year 24% Billion Quarts 
of Milk are eaten with breakfast cereals. 


You never outgrow your need for 
Cereal and Milk. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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IN 
DEFENSE 

OF MY 
GENERATION 


ELIZABETH 





EVANS 


AM 17. Have you raised your eye- 
brows? Relax. I’ve never set a 
fire, robbed a gas station, or beaten 
a defenseless old man. In fact, I 
don’t even know anyone who has. 

But every year a million Ameri- 





Betsy Evans, a senior at Buchtel High- 
school in Akron, Ohio, was a winner 
in the 1954 Voice of Democracy contest. 
Many teachers who attended the 1954 
NEA convention will remember her 
thrilling rendition of her prize-winning 
“I Am an American.” Betsy’s speech 
coach was Dorothy Whittington; her 
composition teacher is Florence Wood- 
dell. 
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can teenagers just like me—oh, some 
a few years younger and some a 
few years older, some from families 
a little larger or a little smaller than 
mine, many from cities bigger than 
the city I live in and some from 
towns smaller than mine, but, bas- 
ically, a million American kids just 
like me—are in trouble with the 


police. 

That figure is rising. By 1960 it 
could well reach over a million and 
a half. Delinquency is growing in 
the residential sections, in the sub- 









urbs, and on the farms, as well as in 
the slums. And juvenile crime is be- 
coming more brutal and wanton; 
delinquents who 10 years ago would 
have smashed street lights now 
smash skulls. 

All this makes very good news- 
paper and magazine copy. You 
know the kind of story I mean: 
“Teenagers Arrested in Riots,” 
“Boy Mob Attacks Beach Party,” 
“Youths Rob, Beat Motorist.” 


Sure, it’s a problem. It’s one of 
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Dedication of a 


New School 


Of the many building-dedication 
addresses that have come to the at- 
tention of the JouRNAL staff, the 
following statement by the late 
James B. Edmonson on the dedica- 
tion of a new school named in his 
honor is one of the finest. Others 
may wish to use or adapt the state- 
ment for appropriate occasions. 
The words were first spoken by Dr. 
Edmonson in April 1953 when he 
was dean emeritus of the School of 
Education, University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor. 


May the girls and boys of Willow 


Village who attend this school al- | 


ways find a sympathetic understand- 
ing of their needs, a satisfying hap- 


piness in their work, and rich op- | 


portunities for useful learning. 

May this school exert a whole- 
some influence on the ideals, the 
habits of conduct, and the ambi- 
tions of all pupils who enter its 
classrooms. 

May this school always enjoy a 
mutually helpful relationship with 
parents, in order that the best inter- 
ests of their children may be effec- 
tively safeguarded. 

May the board of education, the 
citizens, the teachers, and the pupils 
develop a pride in this school which 
will promote the highest quality of 
instruction and school spirit. 

May this school building serve to 
remind old and young alike of 
America’s continuing indebtedness 
to its free system of public schools 
open to all the children of all the 
people. 





the biggest problems facing Ameri- 
ca today. 

But sometimes I wish someone 
would think of the 95% of us who 
aren’t delinquents. Because we're 
here, too. And we’re the ones who 
will be the scientists and the editors 
and the clergymen and the states- 
men 10 and 20 and 30 years from 
now. We're the ones who'll be push- 
ing most of the nation’s baby car- 
riages and growing its food and 
selling its shoes and making its auto- 
mobiles. We're the ones who'll be 
electing its leaders and filling its 
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churches and, if necessary, fighting 
its wars. 

Our job is to stay on the right 
track until we reach maturity. 

It’s hard at any time, under any 
circumstances. It’s harder in 1955. 
And it’s hardest of all when head- 
lines continually scream and radios 
constantly blare that young Ameri- 
ca is going to the dogs. 

It’s a common fault to make hasty 
generalizations, to judge the incon- 
spicuous many by the conspicuous 
few. An American tourist is extrava- 
gant and rude, and a European see- 
ing him concludes that all Ameri- 
cans are extravagant and rude. 

Likewise a gang of teenage van- 
dals breaks into a school and de- 
stroys books and smashes desks. An 
average adult reads about it in the 
newspaper, shakes his head, and 
says, ““What’s the younger genera- 
tion coming to?” 

Well, J belong to this younger 
generation. So do my friends. But 
we didn’t break into that school! 

Should the vandals who did it be 
punished? Of course! But why 
should we be punished with them? 


Anp injustice isn’t the only dan- 
ger. There’s that tantalizing power 
of suggestion. 

A boy has a new driver's license. 
Because he is 16, he figures he must 
be a reckless driver! What gives him 
that idea? Why, he has heard the 
same glib statement over and over 
again: all teenagers are reckless 
drivers! 

Several boys go to a football game 
together on Friday night. After- 
wards they run into a gang from 
another school, and there’s a fight, 
and someone calls the police. Did 
those boys want to get in trouble? 
No, but they felt that teenage fel- 
lows are expected to be tough; you 
see it in the paper every day! 

It’s a vicious circle. The more 
that is said about juvenile delin- 
quency, the more it becomes the ex- 
pected pattern of behavior. 

I’m wondering if it would work 
backwards. I’m wondering whether, 
if the process were reversed and 
good behavior came to be consid- 
ered normal, it would become so. 


Basicaty, we aren’t a bad gen- 
eration. We couldn't be. We started 
out the same way everyone does— 





as babies. Juvenile delinquency? 
We'd never heard of it! 

But living has been at best a diffi- 
cult and insecure thing; at worst, 
an insurmountable wall of bewil- 
derment and frustration. 

We were born in the closing years 
of the Great Depression. We passed 
thru childhood in the shadow of 
World War II. We know men can 
fly faster than the speed of sound 
and kill many thousands of people 
with a single bomb. And we've 
never lived a minute of our lives 
without war or the threat of war. 

Yet, in a sense, we're the luckiest 
generation that’s ever lived. Medi- 
cine has given us the chance to live 
longer, healthier lives than our 
parents and grandparents. Science 
has unleashed for us the limitless 
power of the atom. And we face the 
greatest challenge that any genera- 
tion has ever known: the goal and 
the promise of world peace. 

Just living in the second half of 
the twentieth century, living the 
right kind of lives, has already 
proved too much for a million of us 
teenagers. There will be more who 
will fail in the years ahead. 

But always there'll be those will- 
ing to try. Always there’ll be those 
who go on believing there can be a 
better world, and working to make 
it come true. We may fail. But 
maybe we'll succeed. 


Wauar's the answer? What will 
determine the kind of men and 
women we'll be and the kind of 
world we'll make? What is it that 
our generation needs above all? 

There are hundreds of theories: 
more preventive mental hygiene, 
strong law enforcement, stricter 
divorce laws, better recreation pro- 
grams, more schools and more 
teachers, censorship of television 
and movies and magazines, the old- 
fashioned hairbrush. 

Well, I haven't taken any surveys 
or written any books or formed any 
committees. 

But I am 17. I know what our 
generation needs, what we need 
more than laws or courts or recre- 
ation centers, more than _ better 
schools or better entertainment or 
better discipline—no matter how 
much we may need all of those. 

We need someone to believe in 


us. + 
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“EN TUDENTS Arrested Driving thru 
S Arcade Building.” 

“Young Couples Injured in Early 
Morning Crash.” 

“Group Protests Seniors’ ‘Last 
Fling.’ ” 

Almost every year, following the 
commencement junior-senior prom, 
headlines such as these appeared in 
the Clarksburg, West Virginia, pa- 
pers—just as they did in other towns 
all over the country. Sometimes a 
group of our young people drove 
120 miles to Pittsburgh after the 
dance, just to stay out all night. For 
years adults had asked, “Can’t some- 
thing be done about this?” 

Three years ago, some of us in the 
local Exchange Club hit upon an 
idea that members thought might 
offer a solution. We reasoned this 
way: To the students, prom night 
is a terribly important part of com- 
mencement week. We can’t take 
that away from them. But maybe 
we can add something to it. Since 
students seem determined to stay up 
all night, perhaps we can offer them 
entertainment that will make them 
want to stay inside. ~ 

Thus was born the idea of a 
grand, night-long Prom Festival for 
one of our two local highschools. 
The plan would give the students 
continuous entertainment under 
guidance and supervision. 

We did not start on the project, 
of course, until we had obtained 
permission from the school authori- 
ties. Then we sounded out opinion 
to be sure that we had the parents’ 





Mr. Israel is secretary of the Exchange 
Club of Clarksburg, West Virginia. 







blessing and that the students did 
not resent “outsiders butting in.” 
We didn’t have unanimous backing 
that first year, but sentiment was 
generally in our favor. 


Six months before prom-time, we 
rolled up our sleeves and got to 
work. There were some disappoint- 
ments but many more pleasant sur- 
prises: 

The local hotel, Where the prom 
was to be held, offered its hall and 
waitresses for an extra hour after 
the dance at no charge. A Clarks- 
burg theater donated its facilities— 
auditorium, film, and union pro- 
jectionist. The Moose Club gladly 
offered its ballroom and attendants 
without charge. Food suppliers gave 
their merchandise at below-whole- 
sale cost. And unsolicited donations 
totaled better than $125. 


For this first grand Prom Festi- 
val, the Exchange Club arranged a 
series of special events. The prom 
itself was strictly a student affair, 
but the minute the dance was over, 
the club members took charge of 
the night’s entertainment. 

As the notes of “Auld Lang Syne” 
died away, a chow line was formed, 
and students loaded their trays with 
barbecues, potato chips, baked 
beans, and soft drinks. “Seconds” 
were available as long as a hungry 
mouth remained. 

Prom tags were then handed out 
for later admission at the theater, 
and the students went home to 
change into more comfortable and 
informal attire. 





Half an hour later, they all gath- 
ered at the theater to see a well- 
selected pre-release movie. To add a 
touch of “big time,” radio announ- 
cers conducted tape-recorded inter- 
views, and news _ photographers 
snapped pictures in the lobby as the 
students came and went. 

It was 3:30 am when the movie 
broke up, but the night was just 
getting started. At the Moose Club, 
a short walk away, a gaily decorated 
ballroom awaited the revelers. Sev- 
eral events were on the agenda 
there—a_ junior-class floor show 
honoring the seniors, a program of 
stunts, the reading of class prophe- 
cies, and mass-participation games. 
Between times, a juke box played 
for dancing, and soft drinks were 
served. 

Long after daybreak most of the 
students were still on hand to line 
up for a breakfast of doughnuts, 
pastries, milk, and coffee. Members 
of the Exchange Club and their 
wives served the food, but weré un- 
obtrusive chaperones and stayed in 
the background. 

About 7 am the students finally 
started for home, after what had 
obviously been a memorable night. 


Excuancites are now in the midst 
of plans for a third annual Prom 
Festival, which by this time has be- 
come a real institution and now 
inciudes the second Clarksburg 
highschool. It is quite apparent, 
both from the local response and 
from the way this idea has spread 
thruout the state, that such a Prom 
Festival fills a definite need. + 
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Children need school facilities that provide 


SPACE FOR LIVING 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 


assisted by a committee of psychologists, architects, and builders 


EVER before in American history has the need for 
N adequate space for living been felt more keenly. 
We feel the impact of our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion in traffic, shopping, apartment-house living, and 
low-cost housing. And, most important, our children 
often have this feeling of crowding in their schools. 

Restrictions on school living space mean regimen- 
tation, which tends to make children repressed and 
resentful or apathetic. Ill-will and a mind unreceptive 
to learning are created when a pupil’s every move is 
circumscribed by another humanbeing who is too close. 
Thus, limited space limits opportunities to do and 
to learn. 

Schools can frequently give children more space in 
which to live than can their homes and _ neighbor- 
hoods, Space to live not only reduces friction and 
opens new avenues to learning, but it helps a child 
to feel that he is an individual rather than an anon- 
ymous member of a herd. 

[See illustration 1.] 


The psychologist says: Physical growth is the most 
readily observable characteristic of children. Wide 
variation in height, weight, bodily structure, and 
need for activity is normal at any age level. 


1. Distribution of building units provides for economic and 
effective use of the site. One wing houses the primary school 


The architect says: This suggests the need to con- 
sider the stages of growth of the children who will 
occupy various classrooms. Such consideration will 
result in classrooms of different sizes. 

[See illustration 2.] 

Each child should have a “pupil station” consist- 
ing of a movable table and chair properly adapted 
to his size. These can be checked frequently during 
the school year and adjusted to the child’s growth. 
Furthermore, each teacher ought to have access to 
general classroom furniture of various sizes. 


The psychologist says: Children are active. Healthy 
children have boundless energy and are comfortably 
still only for short periods. As children become larger 
and stronger, their interest in outdoor activities in- 
creases. 


The architect says: The need for activity suggests 
larger classroom space in which children may hop and 
skip, keep time to music, engage in dramatic play and 
rhythms. The need also suggests the use of light, Gur- 
able, movable, and stackable furniture that will permit 
floor space to be freed for a variety of uses. 

In a warm climate, outdoor classroom space adjacent 


with essential adjacent playground; the other wing provides 
separate facilities for older children. [La Canada, California.] 
WILLIAM GLENN BALCH. ARCHITECT 





double kind 
administration 
multi use bidg 


tcilet & utility 


CALIFORNIA STATE DEPT OF EDUCATION 
2. In this schematic drawing of a decentralized ele- 
mentary school, three classrooms are arranged in each 
wing with adjacent outdoor classroom space. Each 
covered corridor serves only three classrooms. 


to the classroom can double the amount of usable 
space. If outdoor classrooms are level with the floor 
of indoor classrooms, easy movement of furniture and 
equipment from one area to another is possible. 

Outdoor classrooms should be so placed that they 
are sheltered from the wind. However, it is possible 
to enclose the outside areas with plastic material. 

Playground equipment should permit children to 
climb and jump safely. And children need adequate 
play fields, and space for scouting and camping educa- 
tion. Housing for club activities and storage for equip- 
ment must also be provided. 

[See illustrations 3 and 4.] 


The psychologist says: Children, particularly those 
from eight to 10, are prone to accident. The over- 
coming of difficulties, however, is necessary for the 
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EASEL PAINTING 


LEGEND: [1] door from 


CLASSROOM CLASSROOM 


4. Space for living is provided by an all-purpose room located be- 
tween two classrooms and available for use by either class. The 
walls separating the classrooms from the all-purpose room are ex- 
pendable. They could be eliminated or moved, if desirable. 


development of selfreliance, courage, and _ skill. 

The unskilled child is selfconscious about under- 
taking new activities. And his lack of skill and his 
selfconsciousness actually increase his predisposition 
to accident. 


The architect says: F.very condition which might 
result in accident can be foreseen in planning. For 
example, safety can be emphasized in the selection 
of the school site, in planning the play fields, in 
planning the flow of traffic within the school, and in 
the selection of playground equipment. Use of ramps 
instead of stairs and the new “rubberized” surfacing 
under playground equipment are two ideas that might 
well be considered. 

The indiscriminate paving of playground areas ap- 
pears unwise in view of the various outdoor activities 


3. The advantages of the new square classroom over the old 
rectangular classroom are shown below. Three natural centers 
of activity are provided in the square room, and distances from 
one activity to another are greatly reduced. 
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of elementary-school children. Turf, sand, tanbark, 
and various other surfaces can be used when appro- 
priate. A variety of surfaces will produce a more func- 
tional use of play space than will just one uniform 
surface. 

However, maximum safety cannot be achieved 
simply thru wise planning of school-plant facilities. 
In addition, children must be instructed in the proper 
use of facilities and equipment. 


The psychologist says: Growth requires attention 
to the nutritional needs of children. In middle child- 
hood, the appetite is usually good. In later childhood, 
children frequently have ravenous but capricious ap- 
petites. 

Too many people in a confined space are always 
a source of difficulty. Some children find it impos- 
sible to eat under mass-feeding conditions. 


The archiiect says: A school should provide mid- 
session and noon service of food. Frequently schools 
contain lunchrooms in which large groups of chil- 
dren eat together. Service in classrooms from movable 
steam tables may remove many undesirable features 
associated with this mass feeding of children. 

[See illustration 5.] 

The family situation maintained in the classroom 
eliminates much noise, tension, and hurry that is 
characteristic of many school lunchrooms. It also 
provides pupils with the opportunity to learn social 
amenities and the art of conversation. 

However, if the lunchroom seems necessary, acousti- 
cal treatment and use of color design will contribute 
to a more restful situation. The lunchroom will ,be 
more inviting with small tables and portable service 
to the small family-like group of children seated at 
each table. 


The psychologist says: Experiments conducted last 
year by Newell C. Kephart and William Floyd at Pur- 
due University showed that when pupils are taught in 
classrooms painted and furnished according to mod- 
ern specifications, superior achievement and reduc- 
tion in nervous habits result. 


The architect says: Dramatic combination of nat- 
ural materials such as wood and brick in interior 
decoration and skilfu] introduction of cheerful colors 
help to produce a classroom environment which in- 
vites children to learn. Contrast in decoration re- 
lieves insipid pastel treatment and produces a more 
stimulating effect. The best classrooms “sing” a little 
with color. 


The psychologist says: Many children have im- 
paired motor coordination. Approximately 15% have 
impaired vision. Approximately 5% have impaired 
hearing. Some children have less academic potentiality 
than their classmates and seem to learn best thru 
manual and practical activities. 

Diagnosis by specialists is essential to determine 
the kind and extent of sensory, motor, or intellectual 
impairment. 
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The architect says: In wise planning of the school 
plant, consideration is given to the limitation of 
each type of handicap or deviation represented. 

Railings, ramps for wheel chairs, and the conven- 
ient location of driveways facilitate the accommodation 
of children with motor impairment. 

Proper lighting, elimination of glare, and use of 
soft pastel colors relieved by interesting contrast 
between classroom walls and ceilings provide the best 
seeing conditions for children with impaired—or 
normal—vision. 

Proper acoustics facilitate the hearing of all chil- 
dren and make hearing possible for some children 
with auditory impairments, 

A room designed for the testing of sight, hearing, 
physical condition, ability to do school work, and 
emotional adjustment is essential. A good examining 
room is equipped with properly placed and lighted 
facilities needed for each type of test to be admin- 
istered. A one-way observation screen is also desirable. 
Proper location of the examining room in the build- 
ing and good acoustical treatment will eliminate all 
outside noises. 


The psychologist says: Children are especially sus- 
ceptible to fatigue. Moreover, certain children may 
initiate too many activities and experience excessive 
weariness. As a result, chronic tension may cause 
strained relationships and inability to study. Girls 
tire more readily than boys. Many children have 
health problems that require rest. 





















5. Portable food carts which 
carry hot and cold food in 
insulated containers can be 
sent by truck from a central 
service kitchen. Such a truck 
can serve 300 meals and can 
provide economical decen- 
tralized food service to in- 
dividual classrooms. This 
procedure helps to avoid the 
rush and turmoil of mass 
feeding and permits manners 
and good eating habits to be 
taught in a family-like lunch- 
eon situation in each class- 
room. 
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6. The good school building is designed individually to fit its 
site and climate. In sunny California, the Baldwin Hills Ele- 
mentary School provides outdoor classrooms like those below. 
JULIUS SHULMAN 































The architect says: For younger children, light- 
weight cots with easily accessible storage space are 
essential. Also, a quiet place where supervised rest 
may be provided for several children is needed. This 
area might well be in the health unit of the building. 


The psychologist says: There are times when chil- 
dren need a place where they can be free to move, 
to be restless, to pound legitimately, to be noisier 
than is now possible in the regular classroom. Every 
teacher has wished at times for a place where a group 
could release its pent-up energy without disturbing 
other classes in the school. 


The architect says: In planning a new elementary 
school, a site of at least 10 acres is desirable. If the 
site has hills, trees, a running stream, or other in- 
teresting natural features, these can be included in 
the plan in order to provide the spacious, interesting 
outdoor environment which stimulates children to 
a variety of creative activities. 

[See illustrations 6, 7, and 8.] 

Within the building, alcoves, small rooms separated 
by glass from the main classroom, and workrooms 
which might be shared by two groups of children 
allow freedom for varied activities. 

A club house is also useful. It should be so placed 
on the school site that it will be easily accessible for 
use on Saturdays and in the late afternoons and eve- 
nings. It may well be equipped with a kitchen where 
refreshments can be prepared. Of course, the club 
house can be used for class parties, too. 
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FLEWELLING AND MOODY, ARCHITECTS 
7. Another example of planning that takes advantage of 
the climate is this outdoor theater at Paradise Canyon 
School, California. When the stage is closed to the out- 
doors, it serves as a stage in a multipurpose room. Using 
the central court for an auditorium is an inexpensive 
way to accommodate a large audience. 


8. University Elementary School, University of California, Les 
Angeles, is adapted to its environment too. Streams, hills, and 
woods are incorporated into the school grounds. 
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Ir 1s hard to justify the use of costly building ma- 
terials and the skill of highly trained educators, archi- 
tects, and builders in planning if the resulting build- 
ings are expendable in 20 years. A higher initial cost 
is justifiable [1] if the case can be made for the greater 
contribution of the school plant to learning efficiency 
over a longer period of time and [2] if the school 
plant is adaptable to an expanding understanding of 
the nature and needs of children and an increasing 
knowledge of the learning process. If the plant is ini- 
tially a quality production, it will maintain its value 
and form a nucleus for future additions, and even 
for changes in function. 

The highly mobile lives of our population have 
led us falsely to regard buildings as having a short 
span of usefulness. In reality, and because of our 
mobility, there is a definite need to provide a sense 
of permanence and continuity in our lives. 

The best in architecture of a time or period gives 
value and stability to a community where frequently 
the school building is the only thing of beauty, Such 
a building represents the dignity and permanence 
of education as a value in American life. The ideas 
of cheapness and expendability are dangerous to the 
stability of American culture and affect negatively 
the attitudes of our children toward education, toward 
beauty, and toward the dignity of people. 

The building of a new school should be a mountain- 
top experience in every community. The school should 
never be a standardized mass-production facility. The 
best resources in intelligence and skill available are 
needed to produce a school capable of contributing 
té the highest learning efficiency, to meeting possible 
future needs, and to establishing standards of beauty 
and space which reflect the value this country places 
on the education of children. + 


This is the second in a series of Journal articles on school 
building. Two subsequent articles will show how architects can 
interpret the findings about child growth and development in 
terms of elementary-school buildings that provide [1] freedom 
for learning and [2] stimulation for developing personality. 

The series was planned with the cooperation of these NEA 
departments: Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, Department 
of Elementary School Principals, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, and the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

Coordinator of the series is Helen Heffernan, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Elementary Education, State Department of Education, 
California. The following committee of California psychologists, 
architects, and builders worked with Miss Heffernan in the 
preparation of the series: 

Robert E. Alexander, architect, Los Angeles; Foster A. Begg, 
superintendent, Manhattan Beach City Elementary School Dis- 
trict; William J. Briscoe, professor of education, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Charles D. Gibson, supervising field 
representative, school planning, Los Angeles; William Hutcha- 
son, architect, Los Angeles; Evan R. Keislar, assistant professor 
of education, UCLA; Donald McNassor, professor of education, 
Claremont Graduate School; F. Theodore Perkins, professor of 
psychology, Claremont Graduate School; Sybil Richardson, curric- 
ulum consultant, Los Angeles County Schools; Faith W. Smitter, 
University Extension Division, UCLA; Steele Wotkyns, architect, 
Los Angeles. 

The series of four articles will be reprinted by The Journal 
and made available at a nominal charge. 
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A Philippine Story 


R. B. MARSTON 


UILLERMO E. Torres, the presi- 
G dent of the College of Min 
danao in the Philippines, came to 
my office one hot July day last year. 

He surprised me by asking if he 
was eligible for membership in the 
NEA. When I assured him that he 
was, he promptly wrote out a check 
for the regular membership dues 
and handed it to me with a smile. 

President Torres had just been 
at our convention in New York 
City and was eager to learn more 
about the schools in this country. 

He also talked about his own 
6000-student college and about the 
handicaps under which it has had 
to operate because of extensive 
damage during World War II. 

“The invaders built fires with our 
books to keep themselves warm,” 
he told me. “Now we have no li- 
brary and no textbooks. Our faculty 
does its teaching from memory.” 

As he talked of his college’s des- 
perate need for English-language 
books and of his hope that we might 
be able to help, our conversation 
was frequently drowned out by the 
raucous sounds of construction ma- 
chinery. I pointed out the window 
and explained that the building 
going up next door was the first 
wing of the new NEA Center that 
was being built to fill a long-felt 
need in this country. 

“We envision it as a national serv- 
ice center for the teaching profes- 
sion,” I told him. “It will also meet 
another great need by relieving the 
overcrowding that has seriously 
hampered our headquarters staff.” 

I informed President Torres that 
the $5-million building was being 
largely financed by dues from NEA 
life memberships. When he heard 
this, he told me that he would like 
to become one of our life members, 
instead of merely a regular one. 

“You see,” he said, “I want to 
help with your center because in 
the Philippines we think A-nerican 
teachers played a big part in making 
us a free country.” 


Mr. Marston is director of the NEA 
Membership Division. 
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I must have looked quite baffled, 
because he hastened to explain 
what he meant. 

He told me that, in the light of 
world history, the Filipinos were 
convinced they would remain sub- 
jugated indefinitely when _ the 
United States came into possession 
of the islands at the close of the 
Spanish American War. 

“We never thought America 
would give us our freedom, as was 
promised, ‘when we were ready,’ ” 
he said. “This feeling was especially 
strong on the island of Mindanao, 
where resistance continued long 
after all other opposition had 
ceased. 

“You can’t imagine our astonish- 
ment when the United States did 
give us our freedom. ‘A new day is 
here! The United States has turned 


Pardon Me— It’s 


I wave reached the place in my 
teaching career where I enjoy rem- 
iniscing about my _  accomplish- 
ments. But right now—in the hope 
that new teachers may be able to 
profit by my hindsight—I want to 
talk about some of the places where 
I believe I have erred. 

Too often I have followed a pol- 
icy of “take it or leave it” in the 
classroom. This may work in col- 
lege, but too many highschool stu- 
dents are willing to leave it. 

I have a pretty good sense of hu- 
mor, a desirable thing in a teach- 
er, but sometimes I believe I’ve en- 
tertained students instead of really 
teaching them. 

If I were a beginning teacher 
again, I would not accept papers 
that were slovenly or delayed with- 
out a good reason. I taught school 
many years before I got sense 
enough to refuse such work. 

And I wouldn’t be so negligent 
about insisting that students make 
up work that they’ve missed. When 
a student is absent for trivial rea- 
sons, he should be held accountable 
for his work. 


a bright, white page in world his- 
tory,’ we said. And then we began 
to ask ourselves, “Why has this come 
about?’ 

“The answer we found was this: 
The government of the United 
States, like the people for whom it 
speaks, has character, established in 
faith and justice and devotion to its 
commitments. 

“Character, we know, develops 
early in the life of a nation, as in 
the life of a child. It is molded to a 
great extent in the classroom. If the 
children had not been taught so 
well in your schools, we're not sure 
that we would be free today.” 

President Torres picked up his 
NEA life-membership application. 

“IT wish I could do even more,” 
he said, “to help build this new edu- 
cational center.” 

Then he sat erect, and with a 
hopeful twinkle in his eyes, re- 
minded me of the need of books 
for his college, where what is being 
taught to 6000 young men and 
women is “what the teachers re- 
member.” + 


My Mistake! 


Sometimes when my children 
turned up in class with only the 
foggiest idea of what was expected 
of them, it was probably my fault. 
I recommend giving very clear, 
specific assignments, especially to 
younger highschool students. 

If I were starting over, I’d stress 
teaching boys and girls how to 
think more than what to think. And 
I wouldn't talk so much—it’s much 
better to draw out ideas from mem- 
bers of the class. 

I would also make more effort to 
challenge the brighter students. 
Gifted children can also be lazy 
children. 

There’s still more I could con- 
fess, but perhaps this will serve to 
give beginning teachers a_ few 
pointers and to let them know that 
every veteran teacher has made a 
goodly number of mistakes along 
the way. 

—ALBERT ROSS WILLIAMS, head of 
social studies, Manual Training 
Highschool, Indianapolis. 


For the beginning teacher 
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Saturn and a Dinosaur 


Good teachers equip themselves to guide 
science learning by increasing their own 
skill in stopping to look, listen, and learn. 


— might never have happened,” 
said a Detroit fifth-grade teach- 
er, “if my bus hadn’t been late. I 
was downtown one evening waiting 
for transportation and noticed some 
kind of a minor commotion on a 
corner across the street. An ingen- 
ious man had set up a telescope and 
was charging a dime for a look at 
something that he had in focus be- 
tween two skyscrapers. 

“There was quite a line, and it 
could be that it was the line that 
intrigued me. Anyway, I went over, 
paid my dime, and looked—at Sat- 
urn. I couldn’t look long because 
the telescope owner had to take 
his business when he could. In 20 
minutes, he explained, the planet 
would no longer be visible. It 
would be behind one of the tall 
buildings. 

“After I looked, I caught my bus, 
and only then did | begin to realize 
that quite unexpectedly I'd had an 
important experience. I’ve never 
had a good look at any planet be- 
fore, altho I had seen pictures of 
them. But when I saw Saturn with 
its rings on, seemingly afloat in 
space with no visible means of sup- 
port, a sense of awe and wonder 
crept over me. And when the man 
said the planet would soon be be- 
hind the building, I had a new 
sense of the earth’s rotation on its 
axis. | 

“In the bus on the way home, 
I began to think about my fifth- 


Dr. Blough is assaciate professor of 
education, University of Maryland, 
College Park. 
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graders’ great interest in astronomy, 
space travel, and rockets. 1 went 
over in my mind all the talk about 
children’s having real experiences, 
and I decided then and there that 
if J had more real experiences like 
this afternoon's, I would probably 
be of greater help to my pupils.” 


A TEACHER in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
tells of a visiting "nephew whose 
one request was to be taken to see 
the dinosaurs. Not wanting to be 
cast as an old Aunt Meany, she 
took him to the museum. 

She told me afterwards, “There 
is something fascinating about those 
giants. If alive today, they could 
look into the fourth-story window 
of a department store without even 
standing on tiptoe! After I read on 
a placard that some of these fossils 
had come from a Nebraska farm, I 
realized that my grandfather was 
born in an area these dinosaurs had 
roamed thousands of years before. 
Then it was I who said, ‘Let’s stay 
a little longer.’ ” 


Tuese two experiences are per- 
haps even more significant than 
some of us would be willing to ad- 
mit. A famous scientist has said, 
“He who no longer pauses to won- 
der is as good as dead.” Is it possi- 
ble that we have ceased to provide 
ourselves with the opportunities for 
observations and experiences that 
are necessary if we are to stimulate 
the intellectual curiosity of young- 
sters? 

Sometimes 


our reluctance to 


tackle new areas of science (and 
other new experiences as well) can 
be traced to the fact that our own 
backgrounds have not been filled 
in, and we are unaware of the sat- 
isfactions that we are missing and 
not quite in tune with the desires 
and interests of young minds. 

Perhaps we have ceased to won- 
der! Our children, as we so glibly 
Say, are surrounded with scientific 
phenomena. We say that modern 
transportation and communication 
are creating a shrinking world for 
peoples in general but that the 
child’s world is constantly expand- 
ing. He lives in a world packed with 
science, and to this he is very alert. 

We also live in this same world, 
but it is possible that we are less 
aware of it than children. If this 
is true, it becomes difficult for us 
to guide children thru satisfying 
experiences that will make school a 
place where they become wellac- 
quainted with the world in which 
they live. 


You as a teacher might ask your- 
self the following questions: 

How long has it been since you 
watched, as intently as many 10- 
year-olds do, an animal eat, move, 
protect himself? 

Have you examined with care 
the children’s magazines and news- 
papers that absorb their interest? 

Have you been to a zoo lately 
and paid close attention to some 
of the animal actions that intrigue 
children? 

When—with a child’s keenness of 
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observation—did you last walk thru 
a woodlot or park or open field to 
see, listen, and think about the 
teaching possibilities that exist to 
be explored with great satisfaction 
by the young? 

Do you occasionally look at some 
of the television programs — Zoo 
Parade, Watch Mr. Wizard, The 
Johns Hopkins Science Review— 
that fascinate children? 

Have you given a little time to 
examining some of the mechanical 
toys that fascinate children to see 
how the gadgets use magnetism, 
balance principles, gravity, electric- 
ity, or how they produce sound, 
use friction, or make use of other 
scientific principles? 


Ir is not the contention here 
that the world and the schools re- 
volve around science and that its 
study should therefore be consid- 
ered all-important. We point out 
that if we look where our students 
look, listen to the things they hear, 
see the things they see, experience 
their experiences, we cannot but 
inelude some science in the cur- 
riculum. Good schools do that. 

And good teachers constantly 
strive to guide science learning 
more skilfully by expanding their 


own experiences, adding to their 
own backgrounds, and increasing 
their own skill in stopping to look 
and listen. In so doing they in- 
crease their confidence and their 
ability to help pupils have satisfy- 
ing experiences in science. 

Along with the tool subjects, the 
arts, the social studies, and other 
areas that contribute to real edu- 
cation, a study of science has a def- 
inite place in the curriculum of to- 
day’s good school. Good schools 
decide how they want children to 
grow and develop, and they take 
into consideration the children’s 
needs, interests, abilities, and apti- 
tudes. Then they choose from the 
many possibilities the subjectmatter 
materials and problems that will 
bring about such growth and de- 
velopment. 


Fottowinc this kind of proce- 
dure is bound to include a study of 
the problems in science that are es- 
sential to understanding the physi- 
cal and natural world in which 
pupils live. Good schools need 
teachers who themselves have such 
understandings, some of which may 
come from observation of items as 
widely diversified as Saturn and a 
dinosaur. # 


Teachers who are aware of science in everyday life are better 
equipped to give children satisfying science experiences. 
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GRAND RAPIDS (MICHIGAN) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DID YOU KNOW... 


that NEA membership dues 
should be listed for income-tax 
deduction purposes as a busi- 
ness expense, not a gift or con- 
tribution? Outright gifts or con- 
tributions to the NEA are also 
tax deductible, but they must 
be listed as such, not as business 
expenses. 


that at the request of the NEA, 
federal officials issued rules clar- 
ifying the status of professional 
expenses under the federal in- 
come-tax law? 


that as a result of NEA leader- 
ship in the 1954 campaign for 
retirement-income exemption, 
many of the nation’s retired 
teachers will be eligible for sub- 
stantial savings on their 1954 
taxes? 


that since 1922, the NEA thru its 
Research Division has summa- 
rized facts on salaries paid and 
on salary schedules? “We have 
added $500,000 to our teachers 
salary budget in the past five 
years because of the facts you 
have supplied,” a superintend- 
ent of schools wrote to the Re- 
search Division. 


that the NEA advocates a mini- 
mum salary of $4000 for begin- 
ning teachers with four years of 
college preparation, and annual 
increments large enough to dou- 
ble the beginning salary within 
15 years? For additional experi- 
ence and preparation the NEA 
recommends a top bracket sal- 
ary of $9000. The first formal 
NEA resolution advocating im- 
provements in teachers salaries 
was passed in 1863. 


that an NEA exhibit of a mod- 
ern, selfcontained classroom 
unit, designed for maximum 
use of audio-visual materials, 
has been permanently installed 
at New York University? The 
exhibit was prepared by the 
NEA Department of Audio-Vis- 
ual Instruction and was on dis- 
play at the New York City NEA 
convention. 
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Substitute 


OME morning the school buses, 
without any warning, should 
pick up all classroom teachers and 
move them to another school. Each 
teacher should be asked to take 
someone else’s students for one day. 
A first-grade teacher should be 
shifted to a sixth-grade class in the 
opposite end of the city; the home- 
economics teacher in the vocational 
school, to the second-year algebra 
class in the regular highschool; the 
highschool librarian, to the auto 
shop; the seventh-grade English 
teacher, to the coach’s job on the 
football field. And, to add to the 
colossal confusion that would en- 
sue, we should also switch all prin- 
cipals, custodians, and school sec- 
retaries to different schools. 

Such was the suggestion of a sub- 
stitute teacher in Washington State 
when asked for ideas on how to 
bring about closer working rela- 
tionships between regular school 
personnel and substitute teachers. 
Altho the plan seems a little dras- 
tic, it might be most effective in 
developing a widespread sensitivity 
to the difficulties of substitute teach- 


ing. 
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Teachers Have Their Say 


SAM M. LAMBERT 


Another substitute teacher from 
a small town in Pennsylvania sug- 
gests half seriously the annual ob- 
servance of “Let’s Be Kind to 
Substitute Teachers Week.” During 
this period, everyone—regular 
teachers and pupils included— 
would be urged to give the sub- 
stitute a decent break. 


Thanks for the Questionnaire 


Questionnaires are usually about 
as welcome as frost in the San Fer- 
nando Valley. But hundreds of sub- 
stitute teachers actually thanked 
the NEA Research Division for ask- 
ing them to fill out an eight-page, 
84-question inquiry used in “The 
National Survey of Substitute 
Teachers.” This indicates that a 
survey was needed and that sub- 
stitute teachers really had some im- 
portant things on their individual 
and collective minds. 

As a substitute teacher from Ala- 
bama pointed out: “I really enjoyed 
answering the questions, and, in- 
cidentally, profited from the expe- 
rience. Maybe this will mark the 
turning point in my professional 
life.” 

Another in New Jersey reported: 
“At long last someone is getting 
interested in a problem that needs 
lots of attention—we were begin- 
ning to think we/ were America’s 
‘most lost’ lost cause. I have been 
at it 27 years and was about to give 


The study, based on question- 
naires sent to a stratified sampling 


of substitute teachers and to super- 
intendents of all urban school sys- 
tems, had two purposes: [1] to ob- 
tain facts with regard to the current 
status of substitute teachers and [2] 
to discover and test ways in which 
regular staff members can work 
more effectively with substitute 
teachers. 

As is usual in studies of this 
type, the respondents were given a 
chance to talk about all their pet 
peeves. This article, however, is 
limited to a discussion of the prob- 
lems about which the substitute 
teachers were most vociferous. 


Lack of Lesson Plans 


Altho regular teachers and school 
principals are sometimes inclined 
to think of substitute teachers as 
Grade A baby-sitters or Grade B 
policemen, the typical substitute 
teacher’s professional background 
compares rather favorably with that 
of the typical fulltime teacher. Two- 
thirds of the substitutes are college 
graduates, and 83% are former full- 
time teachers. Those who had 
taught as regular teachers had a 
median of six years of fulltime ex- 
perience. . 

With such qualifications it is per- 
fectly reasonable to accept the fact 
that substitute teachers, by and 
large, are eager to contribute to 
the ongoing growth and develop- 
ment of pupils, even when on one- 
day assignments. They do not feel 
that their presence is otherwise 
justified. 

But to make any such contribu- 
tion, substitute teachers need les- 
son plans or at least some sugges- 
tions about what the children 
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should do during the absence. The 
lack of such information was the 
most frequently voiced complaint 
of the respondents. Many said no 
lesson plans are left, and many 
others said they could not figure 
out and follow those that are left. 

In addition to lesson plans, sub- 
stitute teachers say they need some 
personal information about certain 
children they are going to teach. 
One points out: “I should have 
been told that Timmie was a dia- 
betic and that Mary’s mother died 
last week. I shudder to think of 
the serious mistakes I could have 
made. Maybe God just looks after 
substitute teachers.” 

Reporting on their most recent 
assignments, only one in six sub- 
stitute teachers said the regular 
teacher left any such information. 
At the same time, 96% of the re- 
spondents said they needed such 
information. 


Daily Pay 


Altho four in 10 respondents re-. 


ported that “an outlet for their 
interests” and “something to oc- 
cupy their surplus time” were more 
important considerations than the 
income they received from substi- 
tute teaching, a large number, 
nevertheless, were highly critical of 
prevailing pay levels. 

Substitute teachers during the 
year 1953-54 worked an average of 
39 days, for which they were paid 
a total of $476. This amounts to 
an average of $12.21 for each day’s 
work, which is just a little over half 
the average daily pay rate for reg- 
ular teachers in the same school 
systems. After taking out withhold- 
ing taxes, transportation, and the 
cost of lunch, the take-home pay 
of the typical substitute teacher is 
estimated at $8.71 per day. This is 
little more than the prevailing rate 
for domestic help in many large 
cities. 

A Texas substitute teacher who 
also has to employ a baby sitter 
for her own children every time 
she takes an assignment said she 
netted only $2.50 out of her $10 per 
day gross pay. Another said, “My 
take-home pay is exactly what I pay 
my parttime maid.” 

Two of the largest cities in the 
South pay only $8 per day. The 
average withholding tax in one of 
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This article is based on “Substitute 
Teachers in the Public Schools,’ the 
NEA Research Bulletin for February 
1955. [50¢. Quantity discounts. Order 
from NEA.] This bulletin in turn, is a 
summary of Status and Working Rela- 
tionships of Substitute Teachers, a 
George Washington University doc- 
toral dissertation written by Sam M. 
Lambert, assistant director, NEA Re- 
search Division. 

The study was carried on by Dr. 
Lambert as a regular Research Divi- 
sion project under the general super- 
vision of Frank W. Hubbard, director, 
and as a dissertation study under the 
guidance of James Harold Fox, dean, 
School of Education, George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, D. C. 





these cities is $1.60, which leaves 
only $6.40 for the day. 


Pay Plans 


In spite of the fact that salary 
schedules are almost universally re- 
garded as desirable for regular 
teachers, they have not come into 
general use in determining substi- 
tute-teachers salaries. The great 
majority of urban school systems 
(83%) pay all substitutes the same 
per diem rate regardless of train- 
ing, experience, or any other con- 
sideration. This means that in most 
school systems a substitute with two 
years of college training and no 
experience draws the same daily 
pay as a substitute with a master’s 
degree (12% of them have master’s 
degrees) and 20 years of experience. 

Since substitute teachers know 
that regular teachers are paid ac- 
cording to their training and ex- 
perience, they are highly critical 
of the prevailing flat pay rates for 
substitute teachers. As one respond- 
ent explained the problem: “I have 
a friend who has no preparation 
for teaching, but she says she can 
read to the children just as well 
as anyone else. I have a standard 
certificate and eight years of full- 
time experience. While she is read- 
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ing to the children, I am teaching 
the regular program. We both make 
$9 per day.” 

Another substitute finished out 
the year for a regular teacher who 
died just before Thanksgiving. “In 
addition to carrying all the duties 
of a regular teacher, I was in charge 
of the Senior Ball, coached a play, 
and served as sponsor for the school 
newspaper. My pay from the middle 
of November thru the first week in 
June was $8.75 per day. Regular 
teachers with my training and ex- 
perience were earning $24 per day 
for the same work.” 


Lack of Advance Notice 


One substitute teacher in Mis- 
souri was describing a typical situ- 
ation when she said, “I had one 
hour to garb, gobble, and get to 
work (13 miles) .” In reporting on 
their most recent assignments, 
three-fourths of the substitutes 
said they were not notified until 
the morning of the day they were 
to teach. The median time allow- 
ance for this group to get to work 
was one hour and 7 minutes. 


Pupil Behavior 


According to many of the re- 
spondents, the pupils think the 
nearest thing to a holiday that isn’t 
a holiday is the day the substitute 
teacher takes over. Giving the sub- 
stitute. teacher a rough time is one 
activity that requires absolutely no 
motivation to get widespread par- 
ticipation. 

“They change their seats just to 
confuse you, and they tell the most 
fantastic stories about what their 
regular teacher lets them do. Of 
course, they know you have ‘no real 
authority’ and that they probably 
will never see you again,” according 
to one respondent. 

A few of the substitutes place a 
good share of the blame on the 
regular teacher. As one said, “Of 
course the students gave me a bad 
time, but I didn’t expect things to 
be otherwise, since the regular 
teacher was wellknown for having 
very little control.” 

In connection with this point, 
all substitutes were asked whether 
on their most recent assignments 
they noted any evidence that the 
children had been prepared in ad- 


vance in how to receive and work 
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with a substitute teacher. About 
half said “Yes,” and half said “No.” 
One reported, “They were wellpre- 
pared—just like lions for the early 
Christians.” 

The situation, however, may not 
be as grim as that sounds. Only 
one-fourth of the substitutes said 
they thought pupils behaved worse 
under them than they did under 
their regular teachers. The other 
three-quarters thought the students 
behaved as well or better than they 
did under their regular teachers. 

As one substitute teacher ex- 
plained: “I was a regular teacher 
in this school system for 13 years, 
so I know the ropes. Also, my hus- 
band, who is wellknown among the 
children, is the truant officer for 
the school system. I don’t know 
which of the situations helps the 
more. At any rate, I have little or 
no trouble.” 


Range of Experience and Ability 


Effective substitute teaching re- 
quires a wide range of experience, 
training, and general ability. The 
typical substitute works for nine 
different teachers in the course of 
a single year. If she works in the 
elementary schools, she teaches five 
different grade levels in one year; 
if in the secondary schools, she 
teaches between four and five dif- 
ferent subjects. 

Some of the most popular substi- 
tute teachers teach (or try to teach) 
practically every grade and subject 
in the curriculum. One frequent re- 
sponse was, “I’ve been called for 
everything from art to football.” 

One reported that within the 42 
days she had worked in 1953-54 she 
had taught every grade from kin- 
dergarten thru Grade XII and 17 
different highschool subjects, in- 
cluding American and world histo- 
ry, English, photography, Spanish, 
French, Latin, home and family 
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life, biology, bookkeeping, type- 
writing, shorthand, physical educa- 
tion, chemistry, algebra, geometry, 
and physics. 

As might be expected, the 
amount of substitute teaching in 
the secondary schools that is not 
authorized by licenses held is ex- 
tensive. Over one-third of the sec- 
ondary-school substitutes said they 
did more work outside than inside 
their licensed fields. 


Saying Thanks 


One comparatively minor ques- 
tion asked in the substitute-teach- 
ers’ questionnaire drew some inter- 
esting comments. Referring to the 
substitute’s most recent assignment, 
the question went: “After return- 
ing, did the regular teacher speak 
to you or write you a note thanking 
you for your help?” Thirty percent 
said “Yes” and 70% said “No.” 

This common courtesy, inciden- 
tally, is observed almost 50% more 
frequently in small school systems 
than in large ones. 

One substitute teacher said, 
“Only once in seven years has any- 
one thanked me for my help.” An- 
other said, “Several times I have 
been thanked verbally but have re- 
ceived only one written note in 12 
years of substitute teaching.” 

Some substitute teachers said that 
if they found it impossible to take 
the first assignment of the year, 
they got few or no assignments 
during the remainder of the year. 
As a New York substitute teacher 
put it: “Our ‘calling agent’ expects 
me to ‘go steady’ without any love 
making, engagement ring, or any 
other obligation on his part.” 

“The thing that really gets the 
substitute teacher's goat,” says one 
respondent from Ohio, “is the 
teacher who, after returning from 
a bout with sickness, always sympa- 
thizes with the children for having 
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had a substitute, and then proceeds 
to tell them they will have to work 
hard to make up for the lost time.” 


Few Lighthouse Schools 


The survey indicated that few 
schools are doing outstanding work 
in making substitute teaching more 
satisfactory. When substitute teach- 
ers were asked to report one school 
which, in their opinion, was doing 
something unusual in making sub- 
stitute teaching more effective, only 
328, or 41%, of the 2893 respond- 
ents could name such a school. 

Later the principals of these 328 
schools were sent a brief one-page 
inquiry asking for information rel- 
ative to the nature of their out- 
standing work, but only 91 returned 
it. Even of these 91, the great ma- 
jority failed to report anything of 
a significant nature. A few even re- 
ported along these lines: “I was 
not aware that we were doing a 
good job in this field, and, to be 
frank, I don’t think we are.” 


It Depends Upon the 
Regular Teacher 


One of the most frequent reac- 
tions to the trials and tribulations 
of substitute work is typified by the 
response of a Colorado Substitute 
with 17 years of fulltime teaching 
experience: “Substitute work is 
pleasant or unpleasant depending 
upon the kind of teacher regularly 
in charge. The teacher who has 
planned his work, who has gained 
the respect of the children, who is 
in the habit of keeping the room 
and materials in order, and who has 
the children organized for instruc- 
tion is a pleasure to work for. 

“Altho we keep our opinions to 
ourselves, we would really make 
good evaluators of teaching. It isn’t 
hard to size up the quality of a 
teacher who lets you take his place 
for a day or two.” 





Federal Aid for School Construction 
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JOHN K. NORTON 


| genrseys the most frequently 
voiced objection to federal aid 
to public education today is that 
American education is by. tradition 
strictly a state-local function with 
which the federal government 
should not be concerned. 

Is this objection valid? History 
gives us the answer. 


In tHE Ordinance of 1785, two 
years before the Constitution was 
drafted, the Continental Congress 
reserved lot number 16 of every 
township in the Northwest Terri- 
tory for the maintenance of public 
schools. The same action was soon 
extended to the Southwest. 

The Ordinance of 1787 set up a 
clear policy of federal aid for edu- 
cation, a policy which was subse- 
quently followed by the federal 
government. 

The federal aid provided in the 
early period of our history was no 
mean amount. The 175 million 
acres set aside for school support 
was the greatest grant for the devel- 
opment of education in all history. 

It is a historical fact that the 
federal government played a sub- 
stantial role in the establishment 
of our state school systems and in 
providing for their support. 

This decisive action of the na- 
tional government in promoting 
public education was consistent 
with the viewpoint of our founding 
fathers. , 

Washington advocated the estab- 
lishment of a national university. 
Franklin, Adams, Madison, Jeffer- 
son, and many others emphasized 
the necessity of popular education 
as a foundation for a free society. 

Since 1785 no less than 50 major 
bills concerning education have 
been enacted by Congress. 

In 1862 Abraham Lincoln signed 
a bill providing for the establish- 
ment of a college of agricultural 

Dr. Norton is head of the Department 
of Educational Administration, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. 
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and mechanical arts in every state. 
This action, along with the supple- 
mentary acts of 1887 and 1914 pro- 
viding for the experiment stations 
and the extension service, brought 
into being a remarkable program 
of collegiate and adult education. 
Federal legislation established this 
program, and federal aid ever since 
1862 has provided for its partial 
support. 

In 1917, Woodrow Wilson signed 
a bill providing for the establish- 
ment and continuing support of a 
program of vocational education at 
the secondary level in all states. 

Fifty-six major educational ac- 
tivities are now financed by the 
federal government at an annual 
cost of more than a billion dollars. 

Federal interest in education and 
federal aid for its promotion are 
definitely a part of the American 
tradition. These who oppose fed- 
eral aid for school-building con- 
struction on the basis that educa- 
tion is solely a state-local matter are 
disregarding historical fact. 


A sECOND reason given by some 
people for opposing federal aid for 
school buildings is that the need is 
not great enough to justify federal 
assistance. 

And yet to correct present hous- 
ing conditions in the public schools 
within a five-year period would re- 
quire over $5 billion a year. In an 
eight-year effort, close to $4 billion 
annual expenditure would be nec- 
essary. 

Unless decisive action is taken, 
the classroom shortage will become 
more acute on the basis of children 
already born but not yet of school 
age. The annual enrolment in- 
crease will be well over a million 
a year in the immediate future, and 
—unless the stork gets wing weary— 
will continue to rise in the more 
remote future. 

There are children now graduat- 
ing from the eighth grade who have 
never attended school except on a 


parttime basis. More than a million 
and a half children are attending 
school in rented churches and ga- 
rages and other makeshift quarters. 
Many are crowded into basement 
rooms, hallways, and obsolete fire- 
traps. 


Some people insist that the states 
can meet the need for school con- 
struction solely on their own re- 
sources. They say that the United 
States is merely a summation of the 
48 states. ' 

To these people we should say 
that there is a vast difference be- 
tween action by each of the 48 
states individually and federal ac- 
tion. For example, industries and 
other taxpaying entities seeking to 
dodge their just share of the cost of 
schools and other public enterprises 
are able to move from one state to 
another, bribed by the prospect of 
a tax-free status. Such maneuvers 
are not possible when the federal 
government is concerned. 

But, say opponents of federal 
school aid, the way to meet the 
need is to slash federal expenses 
and thereby make revenue avail- 
able to states and localities. 

This is a disarming argument, 
but the facts are that in spite of 
much fanfare about reducing fed- 
eral taxation, the cuts made thus 
far have been relatively small, and 
estimates indicate that in 1956 the 
federal government expects to col- 
lect more revenue than in 1955. 
Nor is there much promise of sub- 
stantial future cuts, considering the 
world situation. 


A variety of proposals for action 
in the states is being made by those 
who at any price would deny fed- 
eral assistance to education. 

We are told that the local prop- 
erty tax should be reformed. This 
is true. But today the local prop- 
erty tax—which falls primarily on 
home owners with modest income— 
is raising more than half of the 
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total public-school bill. Would the 
opponents of federal aid burden 
these taxpayers further? 

Then, we are told that more state 
aid should be raised for education. 
This is true for some states. How- 
ever, for the country as a whole, 
there has been a substantial in- 
crease both in the amount and pro- 
portion of state aid for education. 
In 1920, 14% of public-school 
funds came from the states. In 1954- 
55, the figure is 38°. Would that 
the federal government had been 
similarly responsive to school 
needs, 

The states differ substantially 
in ability to finance education. Sole 
reliance on state fiscal capacity 
promises in the future, as in the 
past, to result in shocking inequali- 
ties of educational opportunity 
among the states. 

We are also told that the states 
should reorganize their local school 
districts. This is still true for some 
states. No state, however, has re- 
duced expenditures by consolidat- 
ing school districts. 


Tuere are two other points that 
are likely to be raised by those who 
place money high and children low 
in their scale of values. 

The first is: Why do anything to 
increase federal taxes—why not re- 
duce them instead? 

We should meet this question 
head on. We can and should afford 
public expenditures which are 
clearly essential to the progress and 
security of the United States. If 
these can be assured on a reduced 
tax bill, that will be fine. But if es- 
sential services such as education 
require increased funds, it would 
be folly not to provide them. 

Another objection raised by the 
opponents of adequate school sup- 
port is that we are too poor—our 
economy cannot afford the cost. 
This objection is perhaps the most 
unsound of all. 

Gross national production ex- 
ceeds $355 billion a year. Dis- 
posable personal income, which is 
what individuals have to spend 
after personal tax payments, is at 
an alltime high. Disposable per- 
sonal income per capita increased 
45% in purchasing power between 
1939 and 1954. Personal savings, 
approximating 20 billions a year, 
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far exceed 
period. 

Beardsley Ruml in a recent re- 
port of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools esti- 
mates on the basis of reasonable as- 
sumptions that: “The gross nation- 
al product in 1965 can hardly be 
less than $525 billion.” 

It is ridiculous to claim that such 
an economy cannot afford to spend 
whatever is necessary to house satis- 
factorily its school children. 


those of any other 


Osyrcrors to federal assistance 
for school buildings always conjure 
up the bogeyman of federal control. 

Federal control of education does 
not result from mysterious forces 
which creep out of the night. The 
nature of the educational legisla- 
tion is the determining factor. 

If detailed specifications are con- 
tained in educational legislation, if 
special federal authorities are 
created, if federal agents are given 
both supervisory authority and dis- 
cretion to determine how much 
money each state or locality is to 
receive, then federal control of edu- 
cation is foreordained. 

But, we have many examples of 
federal aid for education which 
have not resulted in control. 

Witness our program of higher 
education, research, and adult edu- 
cation established by the act of 
1862. How many people think of 
our state land-grant colleges as 
under federal control? And yet the 
federal government appropriates 
about $50 million a year for the sup- 
port of these institutions and their 
related activities. 

Federal control has been avoided 
in this and other examples _be- 
cause the legislation did not spec- 
ify in detail how the states were to 
use the funds in developing edu- 
cational undertakings, and did not 
set up federal authorities with gen- 
eral supervisory and discretionary 
fiscal powers. ? 

As a result, the people in the 
states took charge and went beyond 
original conceptions as to the edu- 
cational programs to be developed 
and the amount of support to be 
provided from state and_ local 
funds. 


T nis experience seems to justify a 
basic conclusion: Federal aid prop- 








erly allocated to education in the 
states strengthens rather than weak- 
ens state-local initiative, and this is 
the surest safeguard against control 
at the federal level. Federal control ' 
is most ltkely to result from federal 
fiscal starvation of the schools, 
which so weakens them that even- 
tually the federal government feels 
obliged to take over. 

The fear that supplementary fed- 
eral aid for such an essential pur- 
pose as school buildings will result 
in loss of local initiative finds little 
basis in past experience. 

Most of the states now have of- 
fices in their state departments of 
education qualified to provide over- 
all leadership in developing local 
school-building programs. This 
provides an additional means of 
resistance to possible federal domi- 
nation. 

Furthermore, the area of school 
building is one of the least open 
to the dangers of federal control. 
Even if some control were exercised 
in this area it would not lead to the 
capture of public education by the 
central government. 


Ix REVIEWING past experience, we 
find the considerations and _prin- 
ciples which may well govern fu- 
ture federal-state relations in edu- 
cation. 

It should be a cooperative rela- 
tionship. The federal government 
should promote and financially aid 
educational activities which are of 
fundamental national concern. Leg- 
islation to bring this about should 
be the type which inhibits central- 
ized, bureaucratic control, and 
which places the expenditure of 
the supplementary federal aid in 
the hands of the legal educational 
authorities of the states and local- 
ities. 

The allocations to the various 
states from the federal appropria- 
tion for assistance to school con- 
struction should be determined in 
the legislative act according to an 
objective formula; and one which 
anyone who can do arithmetic can 
calculate. 

By these means we could elimi- 
nate the school-building shortage 
in from five to 10 years. This would 
not solve all the problems of educa- 
tion, but it would be a major and 
desirable step in this direction. # 
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ACH June a large number of 
£ sixth-graders are graduated 


from elementary — schools. 
Many of these young people will not 
visit an elementary school again 
until they start their own children 
in school 15 or 20 years later. 

It struck us that before our sixth- 
graders leave it would be a good 
thing for them to look back at their 
years of schooling and evaluate 
what had gone into their education. 

With this in mind, we prepared 
for use in San Diego a three wecks’ 
social-studies unit called “Our 


Mr. Naiman is principal of the Ches- 
terton Elementary School, San Diego, 
California; Mr. Fry is assistant director 
of community relations, San Diego city 
schools. 
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As one step in learning about 
their public schools, Rhoda and 
Jerry and their sixth-grade class- 
mates visit the school architect. 


A good school program requires 
many types of audio-visual learn- 
ing tools, the pupils discover. 
















The _ sixth-graders examine 
all parts of the school plant, 
including the school kitchen. 
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American Schools.” Last year it 
was used experimentally by Calvin 
Metz with his sixth-grade class at 
the Jefferson School. It guided the 
children thru a series of exploratory 
experiences while searching for an 
answer to the question: “What does 
it take to make a good American 
school?” 

The photographs above, featur- 
ing Jerry Reynolds and Rhoda 
Holloway, show some of the experi- 
ences that all the pupils in Mr. 
Metz’s sixth-grade class had. 


Tue unit took the children first to 
history and reference books, from 
which they learned how our free 
public-school system has developed 
thru the years. They learned about 


great educational leaders such as 
Horace Mann, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, and Ellwood P. Cubberley. 
They compared early textbooks 
with those used today. 

“What our schools teach and 
how” was the next topic explored. 
The children made a list of the 
main things they had learned dur- 
ing the year just past, They then 
recalled and listed the learning ex- 
periences they felt were important 
in the earlier grades. They also be- 
came familiar with the curriculum 
guides the teachers used to direct 
their studies, so that learning at 
each grade level leads logically on 
to the next, 

Work on the unit took the chil- 
dren into classrooms at various 
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AN SCHOOLS 


They observe a first-grade class learning to read and realize 
that the first-graders are building a foundation for later work 


















Jerry and Rhoda learn about 


the schools in the schools. 


grade levels to watch teachers in 
action, It provided opportunities 
to interview teachers and to find 
out from them that teaching is an 
important job with many satisfac- 
tions. 

Furthermore, the pupils saw films 
on teaching technics, problems and 
rewards, including Skippy and the 
3 R’s and Teaching as a Job. They 
interviewed the principal and 
learned from him what it takes to 
make a school function smoothly. 

They went behind the scenes to 
learn more about the cafeteria, the 
nurse’s office, the book room, and 
the custodial center. 


Exrenpinc their studies out into 
the community, the pupils came to 
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realize how many people devote 
time and energy to the schools, how 
various community _ institutions 
work together for the welfare of 
youngsters, and how parents and 
teachers combine forces to give 
children the best possible educa- 
tional opportunities. 

They visited the Education 
Center and discovered how books, 
audio-visual materials, and auxili- 
ary services are freely offered to the 
60,000 pupils of the San Diego 
public schools. 

Attendance at a meeting of the 
board of education taught the chil- 
dren how this group of citizens 
formulates the policies under which 
the schools operate. They learned, 
too, how schools are financed, and 






Their teacher shows them how he 
checks their instructional  pro- 
gram in the Curriculum Guide. 


A major experience 
is an excursion be- 
hind the scenes at the 
Education Center’s 
main school library. 





that the schools are everyone's re- 
sponsibility because they belong to 
the whole community. 

The class also attended a meet- 
ing of the PTA and invited the 
PTA president to school to tell 
more about the work of the organ- 
ization. 


Ir att sixth-grade pupils—the 
parents, teachers, and other tax- 
payers of tomorrow—stopped thus 
at the threshold of junior high- 
school to gain a better understand- 
ing of our educational system, it 
would mean in the future greater 
appreciation of our schools, more 
young people choosing the teaching 
profession, and better tax support 
for education. + 
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as seen by HAROLD G. SHANE during his 
recent tour of European elementary schools. 


NE of the things I best remem- 

ber, after five months of visit- 

ing in European elementary schools, 

is the enduring mental picture of 

the cleareyed, friendly face of child- 
hood. 

In Eire or Spain, Italy or Bel- 
gium, school atmospheres and tools 
differed; teachers and programs 
were as varied as the colors in Jo- 
seph’s coat. But the shy curiosity, 
the vital aliveness of the boys and 
girls, and the promise in their faces 
of better tomorrows were universal. 


Dvrine school visitations spread 
over 10,000 miles, I found hearten- 
ing evidence that teachers and par- 
ents are working toward improved 
educational opportunities for the 
young so that mankind’s dream of 
a better world will come closer to 
reality in the tomorrows that stretch 
ahead. 

The harsh academic regimens of 
the past centuries in Europe are 
loosening their grip on school life. 
Everywhere there is an interest in 
recognizing the individuality of 
each humanbeing; everywhere there 
is a growing awareness that new 
creative educational thinking is in 
order. 

Altho the attention to the need 
for educational change is, as yet, 
more evident in the planning than 


Dr. Shane is professor of education at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il- 
linois. In a second article next month 
he will describe some specific teaching 
practices in European schools and 
the educational theory which supports 
them. 


Journal readers may also be interested 
in a series of letters dealing primarily 
with education in the British Isles 
which Dr. Shane wrote for the No- 
vember-thru-February issues of The 
Nation’s Schools. 
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in the practice, it is nonetheless 
heartening and thrilling. 

Person after person with whom I 
talked—some of them in important 
positions of leadership—spoke of 
the need to apply educational psy- 
chology, to develop and strengthen 
child-guidance activities, to extend 
the growing humane attitude to- 
ward children, to design programs 
that would serve all boys and girls 
rather than the academically gifted 
few. 


Bur to turn from educational 
generalities to specifics, what is the 
actual educational lot of childhood 
in Europe today? At the outset it 
must be noted that, even as in this 
country, teaching practices vary 
greatly both within and between 
countries—as do the attitudes of 
adults that influence these practices. 
Thus in each nation that I visited 
there was a great range in the status 
of children. Yet I discovered certain 
general characteristics and trends 
which I will attempt to describe 
here. 

First of all, the school life of chil- 
dren in the situations I saw seemed 
influenced to a great degree by the 
fact that nearly all European teach- 
ers are not only fond of their pu- 
pils, but immensely proud of their 
pupils’ academic accomplishments. 
Teachers in the United States have 
a similar pride in pupils, of course, 
but the European school worker 
often takes more pride in the purely 
scholastic achievement of his chil- 
dren than in his children’s total 
pattern of development. 

This attitude is reflected in the 
fact that boys and girls in large 
sections of Western Europe en- 
courter more demands for achieve- 


ment and encounter them sooner 
than in the US. Formal number 
and reading work begin one to two 
years earlier than is usual in the 
States and are pushed more vigor- 
ously. 

My junior-highschool son, who 
occasionally visited schools with me, 
commented on one occasion, “Gee, 
Dad, these little guys (they were 
eight-year-olds) are doing stuff I 
didn’t get till I was at least 10.” 


In att probability, the academic 
nature of elementary instruction is 
the greatest single influence on 
childhood in European schools. Be- 
cause of this emphasis, programs for 
early and middle childhood are gen- 
erally less varied than in our own 
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country. There simply isn’t time 
for some of the American-type en- 
richment activities if children are to 
meet the demands of most Euro- 
pean public education. 

The organization of European 
schools is colored by the stress 
placed upon an early acquaintance 
with the cultural heritage. Group- 
ing practices often separate the 
“clever” and “dull” (to use British 
terminology). Evaluation of pupil 
progress tends to be based on group 
norms rather than individual ap- 
praisal (in parts of Spain parents 
receive a weekly achievement graph 
comparing each child with his 
peers); and uniform perfection rath- 
er than individual selfexpression 
—whether in drawing or arithmetic 
—seems to be sought. 

Yet the reader should not infer 
that most European elementary 
schools are grim places. Teaching 
aids are frequently good, play- 
ground time is often generous, ex- 
cellent use is made of school trips 
(some of which last a fortnight), 
and such journeys are far more 
common than they are here. 

The children frequently sing folk 
songs with great enjoyment, and the 
school day generally includes good 
times, such as listening to favorite 
stories. Also, child-welfare provision 
—including things like free milk, 
warm and nourishing food, medi- 
cal care—is improving and expand- 
ing rapidly in many lands. 

In Europe as a whole, outofschool 
life in childhood is more restricted 
than in this country. In a number 
of places, except for special films, 
the cinema is forbidden to children 
under 16. The “neighborhood 
gang” rarely meets at a corner 
sandlot for sports, and in many sec- 
tions children are not seen on the 
streets except during the hours they 
are going to or from school. 

Yet the “restrictions” are not 
without suitable compensations. In- 
expensive and readily available in- 
struction in the skills of instru- 
mental music is commonplace. 
Good special programs featuring 
documentary films and orchestras 
are provided in larger cities. And 
home life often involves simple 
family pleasures that have been 
somewhat displaced in America by 
TV and by highly organized out- 
side activities. 


Anotuer difference between 
childhood in Europe and in the 
United States may be traced to the 
concept of social classes. Altho far 
weaker than they were even a few 
decades ago, the palpable barriers 
created by the class concept in Eu- 
rope have left on elementary schools 
a subtle impress which may be in- 
fluential for at least another genera- 
tion. 

The idea of “class” is too com- 
plex to define in a line or two of 
type. In operation, it has prompted 
some Europeans to devise for the 
schools, both free and private ones, 
curriculums which perpetuate class 
lines. Thus some European boys 
and girls attend certain schools, 
considered to be the “right’’ school 
by their parents, so that their de- 
meanor, values, and manner of 
speech will exemplify parental as- 
pirations and beliefs. 


One more factor of importance 
to the child growing up in Europe 
is the widespread academic exam- 
ination system. 

In most of Western Europe chil- 
dren are examined toward the end 
of their elementary years to de- 
termine the type of secondary edu- 
cation for which they shall be 
eligible: a year or two of general 
education, technical training, pro- 
fessional education, or classical edu- 
cation. The lifetime status of the 
individual in society—the occupa- 
tional and social niche he may oc- 
cupy—is shaped by the nature and 
extent of the schooling which he is 
allowed to have. 


A suBSTANTIAL group of thought- 
ful teachers in Europe believe that 
in the years ahead elementary edu- 
cation must reexamine boldly and 
imaginatively the double-barreled 
question of “Why are we educating 
these children and for what are we 
preparing them?” 

Some leaders are already con- 
vinced of the direction in which to 
go. In one of the most academically 
formidable state school systems I 
encountered, a man in a policymak- 
ing position told me, “We must 
adapt our national program to 
real life rather than continue with 
the classics,” adding in his native 
tongue, “Man must be made for 


life.” = 
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HIRTY years ago the selection of 

textbooks was almost invariably 
made by the superintendent or the 
schoolboard. Today, things have 
changed; most teachers have a 
chance to select, or to help select, 
their own textbooks. 

The textbook should be thoroly 
examined and understood so that 
it can easily, speedily, and adequate- 
ly serve its intended use. 

Teachers have had to pick up on 
a rather hit-or-miss basis their 
knowledge of the books to be used. 
Little attention has been paid to 
the professional instruction of 
teachers in the matter of selecting 
books. Often an hour or two during 
a curriculum-materials course has 
served as the only time given to 
discussion of this vital instructional 
tool. Tho there are definite signs 
of improvement, inservice educa- 
tion programs have been doing only 
a little better. 

When considering a new text- 
book, these factors must be studied: 


What to look for 


organization, content, method, il- 
lustrations, and general appearance. 


Look at the Organization 


What are the objectives for your 
particular course? What areas do 
you want to cover? What areas must 
be covered? How well does the text- 
book you are considering cover 
these areas? Does it offer additional 
areas which will help in the work 
of your course? Or will the addi- 
tional material be distracting? 

Some textbooks are organized 
into parts; others, according to 
units, chapters, or similar devices 
in order to facilitate block exam- 
ination and study. 


Dr. Mellott, a former public-school 
teacher, is editor-in-chief, John C. 
Winston Company, book publishers. 
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Remember, the author and pub- 
lisher had to select from a wealth 
of available material the particular 
things which they thought cogent. 
Even with general agreement pro- 
vided by a course of study, there 
would still be a selection factor to 
reckon with. 

Prior to the actual publishing 
of a textbook, authors and pub- 
lishers spend time and effort in 
finding out how educators all over 
the country are organizing courses. 
The resultant organization of the 
book reflects their findings. 

As an evaluator, you will deter- 
mine whether or not you are in 
substantial agreement with the 
author’s choice of topics. Your 
judgments will depend on how well 
the author’s selection fits your 
course of study, whether or not the 
selection is based on pupil interest, 
and whether the material is useful. 


Investigate the Content 


If you are in substantial agree- 


MALCOLM E. MELLOTT 


ment with the over-all organization 
of the textbook, then examine the 
content, with your particular stu- 
dents in mind. Are the concepts 
clearly stated? ‘Are these concepts 
really developed or merely men- 
tioned? Are too many concepts 
jammed together? Will the vocabu- 
lary be understood by your pupils? 

Next, see if there is a sensible 
sequence in the development of the 
content. Does the text build up 
concepts in an order acceptable to 
you? If not, then decide whether 
the book will still be effective if 
the order is altered. 

Examine the, book carefully to 
see whether it assumes too little or 
too much prior knowledge for your 
particular group of children. Final- 
ly, decide whether the book pro- 


vides a basis on which to build the 
succeeding class subjects required 
in your curriculum. 


Examine the Method 


The modern textbook has built- 
in methods which you may wish to 
adapt to suit your own objectives, 
your students, and yourself. Pub- 
lishing companies attempt to find 
authors who are abreast of the 
times and who are themselves ex- 
pert teachers. Often a combination 
of authors with a variety of skills 
produces the best results. 

The method should suit your 
purpose and, of course, should be in 
line with modern educational theo- 
ry. Generally speaking, the good 
text provides for pupil planning 
and participation in the develop- 
ment of the concepts, and the ma- 
terial in the text is correlated in 
various practical ways with other 
subject fields. 

A text also should suggest ways 
of utilizing and relating ideas from 


other sources. No textbook should 
be expected to be the lone source 
of authority, but should provide 
for the use of other material. 

The mere recital of fact is not 
enough. The good textbook con- 
sistently provides for visualization, 
evaluation, generalization, summa- 
tion, and application. Opportunity 
should be provided for the handling 
of social problems of childhood in 
an enlargement of the pupil’s hori- 
zon. 

Examine the suggested activities. 
Are they stimulating, interesting, 
meaningful learning activities that 
are within the realm of possibility 
for your pupils in your school and 
community? 

Some activities should be simple 
enough so that each pupil can make 
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a contribution, while others should 
be of sufficient complexity to chal- 
lenge the more rapid learner. It is 
not necessary, however, to have page 
after page of suggested activities. 


Evaluate the Illustrations 


Don’t let the pictures fool you; 
illustrations do not always contrib- 


ute to the content of a book. If 
they are merely decorative, they 
don’t do the job that textbook il- 
lustrations should do. Make sure 
that the illustrations are suitable 
for your pupils, that they are good 
teaching devices, and that there are 
enough so that you are not con- 
stantly plagued with the need for 
supplementary material. 

Don't be disappointed if the book 
doesn’t have certain specific pic- 
tures, for it is impossible to put a 
full page of illustration and a full 
page of type on the same page! For 
every picture another might have 
been chosen, but only one could 
be used. 

Ordinarily, illustrations should 
be next to or as close as possible 
to the idea discussed in type. And 
good picture captions are interest- 
ing, stimulating, and useful. 

Good maps and charts are easily 
understandable. Single - purpose 
maps and charts are superior to 
those that are cluttered and multi- 
purpose 


Consider the General 
Appearance 


Textbooks ought to be attractive 
and reasonably durable, but neither 
of these factors should have as much 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
MILWAUKEE BOARD OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
In helping to choose the many 
books a child will read in 
school, what teacher is satis- 
fied with less than the best? 


weight as the aforementioned items. 
The durability is reasonably con- 
trolled by uniform state specifica- 
tions as to weight of paper, bind- 
ing, and the like. 

Attractiveness is frequently a mat- 
ter of taste. The amount and kind 
of color illustration bear more re- 
lationship to reducing sales resist- 
ance than to teachability. 

I think it has never been proved 
that a child learns more or better 
because illustrations are in color. 
However, color may give a child 
greater interest in one book than 
in another. 

The size, style, and distribution 
of type on the page is also a matter 
of taste, but it is vital that the type 
face and size chosen be legible and 
not burdened with fancy forma- 
tions. Teachers insist on large type 
for first-graders but accept progres- 
sively smaller type up thru the 
grades. Actually, studies show that 
the best type size for the beginning 
reader is about the same as that 


which is best for the accomplished 
older reader. 

As far as I know, there are no 
studies on the relationship of gen- 


eral appearance or format to learn- 
ing. What we know is experiential 
rather than experimental. From the 
standpoint of appearance it is un- 
fortunate that adults- rather than 
children choose the books, because 
all too frequently the choice is made 
in terms of adult rather than child 
standards. 


Select a Good Assistant 


It is doubtful that you will ever 
find the book that does all the 
things you want. You will have to 
select the best available textbook 
for the specific needs of your sub- 
ject, your pupils, and your com- 
munity. 

Too often the textbook is blamed 
for faulty teaching in a school when 
the trouble actually lies in the 
paucity of classroom reference 
books, library facilities, and visual 
aids. Deficiencies on the part of the 
teacher may also enter into the 
picture. 

Textbooks have been criticized 
and defended, lampooned and sup- 
ported. But their careful selection is 
one of the top responsibilities of 
an educator. For the textbook is an 


‘ assistant teacher in print. + 
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1 | live in the state of 









2 My state is bounded by the following other states: 





3 My state has _... _.... .-..----. square miles. 


4 About _............. people live in my state. 


5 My state is noted for 


It became part of the United States in 


It was the state to join the union. 


The state flower is the 


The state bird is the 


My state’s nickname is 


The state motto is 


The capital of my state is 


The name of the governor is 


The governor and other state officers are elected 


every years. 


My state has a legislature which meets every 


years. 





15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


This legislature is divided into parts, 


called the 


This legislature has members. 


My state has two Senators in the United States 


Senate. Their names are 


and 


My state has Representatives in the 


United States House of Representatives. The name 


of the Congressman from my district is 


Draw pictures of two of the following: state seal, 


state flag, state flower, state bird. 


Draw ao map of your state and show where your 


city or town is located. 


TO THE TEACHER 


With the assistance of pupils and teachers in the Elgin, 


Illinois, public schools, this centerspread has been pre- 
pared to help pupils in grades five thru seven to learn 
more about their states. It is a worksheet—not a test. 
Single reprints are free to teachers if ordered before 
April 15; 50 for $1. No orders (except for single copies) 


accepted for less than $1 








The improved Kentucky finance program means 


A Better Deal for Children 


es now has a new law 
that provides a sound and 


equitable plan for financing her 
schools. 

Members of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association put a great deal of 
time and effort into rallying senti- 
ment for a change in the state con- 
stitution and in developing a new 
state program of education. In this 
project they were assisted by many 
other organizations and by public- 
spirited citizens. 


In April 1951 the KEA took the 
first overt step when it passed a 
resolution—later acted on by the 
General Assembly of Kentucky— 
that the people be allowed to vote 
in the 1953 general elections on 
whether the state constitution 
should be amended to allow for 
distribution of common-school 
funds on other than a per-capita 
basis. This change was urged so 
that a minimum foundation pro- 
gram would be possible for all the 
children of Kentucky. 

The old per-capita basis allowed 
no flexibility with regard to the 
local district’s educational needs 
and its economic ability to meet 
those needs. 

Next, the Legislative Research 
Commission, an arm of the legisla- 
ture, appointed the State Advisory 
Committee on Educational Policy 
to direct a study of education in 
Kentucky. Believing that many 
people should share in the planning 
of group goals, the committee 
worked with almost 20,000 citizens, 
who studied the situation and 
made recommendations for a new 
state program of education. 

Because of my great interest in 
the matter, I worked out, as my 
doctoral dissertation, A Proposed 
Program for Distributing State 
School Funds to the Local School 

Dr. Boyd is dean of Union College, g 

Barbourville, and president of the Ken- 

tucky Education Association. 
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Systems in Kentucky. I am gratified 
that this study played a part in 
making way for a change. 

On the basis of its study, the 
State Advisory Committee reported 
that Kentuckians wanted a higher 
level of services and facilities for 
every child in the state and were 
willing to foot the bill. The report 
pointed out that such improvement 
was not possible unless the state 
constitution was changed. 

From the survey report was de- 
veloped a Proposed Foundation 
Program of Education, 45,000 copies 
of which were published by the 
KEA to stimulate interest and to 
promote passage of the constitu- 
tional amendment. 

With the organized aid of the 
state department of education and 
the Kentucky Council for Educa- 
tion—an alliance of statewide lay 
and professional organizations—the 
KEA gained the support of citizens 
and groups all over the state and 
obtained the endorsement of Sena- 
tor Clements, Senator Cooper, and 
Governor Wetherby for passage of 
the amendment. 

As a result, on November 3, 1953, 
Kentucky voted by more than three 
to one to amend the constitution 
and to permit the legislature to de- 
cide the best method of distributing 
the common school fund. 


A creat deal of work was done 
between November 3 and January 
1, 1954, when the legislature was 
to convene. Altho the proposed pro- 
gram had been widely acclaimed, it 
was still stated in rather broad 
terms. It now had to be put into de- 
tailed form and phrased in the 
proper legal manner for its trip 
thru the General Assembly. 

At this stage, representatives of 
all interested groups were con- 
sulted, and experts from other 
states were asked for aid. L. D. 
Haskew of Texas had helped in 
early stages, and now Edgar Mor- 


phet of California and R. L. Johns 
of Florida gave their counsel. 

When the bill was ready for in- 
troduction, a majority of the law 
makers signed as sponsors, and it 
became a law with only four dis- 
senting votes. 

Unfortunately, however, the 1954 
legislation did not provide sufficient 
funds to finance the program in 
full. To do this would have re- 
quired an additional $17,600,000. 

Tho financed this year at only a 
70% level, the foundation law still 
represents a great advance for Ken- 
tucky education. It makes the local 
district and the state partners in 
providing a guaranteed level of 
educational opportunity for the 
youth of the state. No control pre- 
viously enjoyed by local districts 
has been taken away, and the law 
encourages local districts to go be- 
yond the minimum levels. 


When in full operation, the law 
will assure a high level of salaries 
for qualified teachers for the first 
time in the state’s history. Also for 
the first time, the state will assist 
local school districts in financing 
their pupil-transportation systems 
and their building programs. 

Since the foundation program is 
based on the classroom unit, de- 
termined by pupils in attendance, 
better attendance will be encour- 
aged. Under the old per-capita dis- 
tribution, some schoolboards were 
at an advantage when children at- 
tended infrequently or not at all. 

Altho not all the desired educa- 
tional services will be available 
until the program is adequately 
financed, the distribution of Ken- 
tucky’s school funds is now the 
most equitable in its history and 
the future looks brighter than ever 
before for public education in our 
state. + 
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A Realistic Family-Life Program 


—one approach to the problem of teenage marriages 


any of the girls in our high- 
M school graduating classes are 
vetting married within a_ few 
months after they receive their di- 
plomas. 

For the most part, these young 
people have had little training that 
would help them to establish a suc- 
cessful home. They go out of high- 
school and into marriage not well 
enough prepared for the problems 
that are sure to arise. These stu- 
dents need a course that will teach 
them how to adjust to marriage 
and family living. 


Four vears ago, the school ad- 


ministration in Council Grove, 
Kansas, decided to experiment with 
such a course. Community support 
was gained thru talks to clubs and 
PTA groups, plus good publicity 
in the local paper. Community co- 


Vrs. Funk is a counselor and _ social- 
science teacher in Council 
[Kansas] Highschool. 


Grove 


This article is a partial answer to the 
question, “How are highschools meet- 
ing the teenage marriage problem?” 
vaised by Velora Buscher’s “Forsaking 
All Others” in the February Journal. 


UNA FUNK 


operation was also asked in teach- 
ing the class, which could not be 
taught by regular textbook meth- 
ods. 

The and ton 
seniors only. About the same num- 


course is elective 
ber of boys as girls have enrolled 
cach vear. 


Darinc, a subject of immediate 
interest to teenage students, is the 
first topic considered. The various 
aspects of dating are analyzed, as 
are the reasons tor parental objec- 
tions to such things as late hours 
and country-road) parking. Thru 
these frank discussions, the students 
develop a more sympathetic at- 
titude toward adult points of view 
and an increased understanding ol 
tecnage emotional problems, 

Next follow units on courtship 
and \ study of di- 
vorce-causing attitudes in) connec- 
tion with money, children, in-laws, 
and religion is handled by panel 


engagement. 


discussions and open forums. 
Ata local jewelry store, the class 
about 


learns buying cngagement 


and wedding rings and gets a lesson 


in the wise selection of china, crys 
tal, and silverware, 

Since many students have neve 
attended a church wedding, the 
class stages a wedding of this type, 
complete with ceremony and recep- 
tion, Two class periods are used tot 
the rehearsal and the wedding, but 
preparation is on outside time. 

\ real could not be 


planned and carricd out more seri- 


wedding 


ously, Nearly every boy wants to be 
the minister, and whoever is chosen 
lives up to the dignity of that office. 


Tre financial aspects of building 
or buying a home are explained by 
the head of a local building and 
loan The 


and 


company. class visits 
homes, both old 


about 


new, and 


learns blueprints, deeds, 
mortgages, and kindred items. 
Local merchants students 


the furniture and equipment need- 


show 


ed to start a home, giving pointers 
on how to buy wisely. During a 
class session, an insurance agent sets 
up an insurance program designed 
lor family protection. 

One of the units considcred most 


Child cave is studied firsthand by boys as well as girls in some family-life programs. 





valuable by the students is an in- 
formal talk with a minister on the 
place of religion in family life. 


Younc married couples  co- 
operate by meeting with the class 
to discuss the problems they have 
met in marriage and to tell frankly 
some of the mistakes they have 
made. 

Members of the class make a 
survey of how much it costs to be 
married by asking all the young 
couples in our small town to list 
their expenditures on unsigned 
mimeographed forms. From these, 
the class determines the approxi- 
mate earnings necessary to start a 
marriage on a sound basis. The 
young married people of the com- 
munity have been glad to cooperate 
in this project. 

One period is spent in a grocery, 
buying the staples necessary for 
setting up housekeeping. The gro- 
cer discusses merchandising trends 
and what constitutes economical 
buying. The students are often 
astounded when they realize how 
much it costs to feed a family. 


Consieration of the proper age 
for marriage includes much discus- 
sion of how a person can acquire 
sufficient emotional maturity to be 
ready for the all-important step of 
matrimony. Individual tests are 
made to point up evidence of emo- 
tional growth, or lack of it. Follow- 
up tests enable the students to trace 
their own progress, 

The class gives considerable at- 
tention to research studies on the 
factors that enter into making a 
marriage happy or unhappy——pa- 
rental approval or disapproval, the 
circumstances under which a_ pro- 
posal is made, similarity or differ- 
ence in tastes and background, re- 
ligious beliefs, attitudes toward 
children, and the like. The students 
put great confidence in these find- 
ings, knowing that they are based 
on impartial research and are not 
just “opinions” held by parents or 
teachers. 


Tuese are some of the ways in 
which one school and community 
have combined their resources in 
an effort to prepare highschool stu- 
dents for the responsibilities of 
marriage. # 
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Interesting Adult Books of 1954 
for Young People 


Most of our booklists this year are com- 
ing to THE JouRNAL thru the cooperation 
of the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the American Library Association. For this 
service our special thanks go to Committee 
Chairman Louise Galloway, Library 
School, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee; Mildred L. Batchelder of the ALA; 
and Robert A. Luke of the NEA. 

This month’s list was compiled by 
Frances M. Greene, Los Angeles County 
Public Library; Jeanette Bonnell, Erie 
Public Library, Erie, Pennsylvania; Bar- 
bara Duree, ALA Booklist, Chicago; and 
Dinah Epner Lindauer, Brooklyn Public 
Library, chairman. 

Numbers in brackets refer to publishers, 
which are listed at the end of the article. 


Adventure Happy by Jule Mannix. A 
profession of pursuing rare animals 
evolves from the hobbies in a companion- 
able marriage. 1954. 276p. Illus. $3.95. 
(1 

Adventures of Mark Twain by Jerry 
Allen. From  atitobiographical passages 
scattered thruout his works, the life story 
of “America’s Voltaire” emerges with new 
dimension. 1954. 359p. Illus. $4.50. [7] 

Away All Boats by Kenneth Dodson. 
Fears and aspirations of men aboard an 
attack transport*as the Japanese islands 
are taken. 1954. 508p. $3.95. [7] 

Desperate Hours by Joseph Arnold 
Hayes. The battle of wits and nerves be- 
tween three escaped convicts and their 
hostages. 1954. 302p. $3.50 [9] 

Doctor to the Islands by Tom and 
Lydia Davis, illus. by Tom Davis. A young 
doctor and his wife tell of their work 
among the Cook Islanders. 1954. 331p. 
$5. [7] 

Family Nobody Wanted by Helen Doss. 
Problems and amusing incidents encoun- 
tered by a minister and his wife in raising 
12 adopted children of mixed racial back- 
grounds. 1954. 267p. $3.75. [7] 

Far, Far from Home by Ruth McKen- 
ney, with drawings by Susan Knight. The 
author of My Sister Eileen gives a light- 
hearted account of her misadventures in 
Brussels. 1954. 210p. Illus. $2.75. [4] 

Farewell, My General by Shirley Seifert. 
Novel based on the romance of Flora 
Cooke and J. E. B. Stuart, hero of the 
Confederacy, set against the cavalry action 
of the Civil War} 1954. 315p. $3.50. [6] 

Flying Storm hy Klaas Toxopeus. Tr. 
from the Dutch by Alfred van Ameyden 
van Duym. Adventures of the skipper of 
a rescue boat off the stormy coast of 
Holland. 1954. 246p. Illus. $3.50. [1] 

Gentle House by Anna Maria Rose 


Wright. A maladjusted war orphan is 
rehabilitated by the understanding and 
affection of a foster family. 1954. 177p. 
$2.75. [5] 

Good Morning, Miss Dove by Frances 
Gray Patton, illus. by Garrett Price. Two 
generations remember with gratitude the 
code of behavior learned in Miss Dove's 
classroom. 1954. 218p. $2.75. [1] 

Love Is Eternal; a Novel About Mary 
Todd and Abraham Lincoln by Irving 
Stone. Sympathetic portrait. of the stormy 
romance and marriage of a woman often 
criticized by historians. 1954. 468p. $3.95. 
[2] 

Man Who Never Was by Ewen Mon- 
tagu. The daring British plot that diverted 
the Germans’ interest in Sicily as a point 
of invasion. 1954. 160p. Illus. $2.95. [6] 

Newcomer by Clyde Brion Davis. The 
struggle of a boy to be accepted as one 
of the gang when his family moves to a 
new town. 1954. 216p. $2.75. [6] 

Pilot as told to John Guenther by An- 
thony Le Vier. The Lockheed test pilot 
who pioneered in piercing the sound bar- 
rier tells why he made aviation his life. 
1954. 263p. Illus. $3.50. [4] 

Reach for the Sky; the Story of Douglas 
Bader, Legless Ace of the Battle of Britain 
by Paul Brickhill. The selfpride of this 
unusual hero does not detract from the 
impression of indomitable courage. 1954. 
312p. Illus. $3.75. [8] 

Seven Years in Tibet by Heinrich Har- 
rer. Tr. by Richard Graves. Observations 
on Tibetan people and life. 1954. 314p. 
Illus. $5. [3] 

Stars at Noon by Jacqueline Cochran, 
with Floyd Odlum as wingman. An out- 
standing aviatrix and businesswoman de- 
scribes her career. 1954. 274p. $4.50 [7] 

Thieves’ Hole by David Howarth. Fast- 
paced suspense stems from amateur efforts 
to expose an espionage ring that used a 
network of caves on the Scottish Coast. 
1954. 252p. $3. [10] 

Treasure Diving Holidays by June and 
Barney Crile. Undersea adventure in search 
of marine treasure. 1954. 263p. Ilus. with 
photos. $3.95. [12] 
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Rural Schools Go for Modern Art 


in Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 


“7 OU’RE not cut out for a job 
like that.” 

“Rural schools and modern art 
just do not mix!” 

These are but two of many com- 
ments thrown my way when I ac- 
cepted a job as county art super- 
visor for Tuscarawas County, Ohio, 
in July of 1947. My previous teach- 
ing experiences had been in high- 
schools located in fairly large cities. 
And altho I was certificated to be an 
art supervisor for all grades, I had 
never worked with small children 
except at a summer day camp. 

On my new job, an automobile 
was an absolute necessity, since I 
would have to travel from school to 
school thruout the county. Fortu- 
nately, I was able to pick up a good 
second-hand one, altho cars were 
scarce in those post-war days. 

I wasn’t quite so lucky, however, 
when it came to learning to drive! 
Finally I managed to pass the driv- 


Mr. Huebner is art supervisor of 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 


RICHARD H. HUEBNER 


ing test. Then I spent a few days 
practicing maneuvers on Tuscara- 
was’ hilly roads. 


As I RAMBLED around the coun- 
tryside, I found out that the resi- 
dents of the county are proud of 
their rich historical heritage. Ro- 
mantic names dot the maps of our 
area—Fort Laurens, Schoenbrunn, 
Gnadenhutten, Tuscarawas, Zoar, 
and many others. 

Religion plays a prominent part 
in the lives of the inhabitants, a 
number of whom are Amish. The 
beautiful rolling hills remind them 
of God’s nearness. 

I was told about a first-grader 
who visited the town of Schoen- 
brunn and then illustrated his im- 
pressions of the trip. He first drew 
a large number of Indians in cere- 
monial attire and then colored the 
whole area green. This, he ex- 
plained to the class, indicated the 
grass covering the graves of Indians 
buried in “‘God’s acre.” 


His sky, a lovely blue, had a 
large white open space, thru which 
peered a very happy face. It was 
the face of God, the child said, “as 
He goes with us and watches us 
wherever we go.” 


I wap little more than this rough 
idea of the community and _ its 
children when I nervously entered 
my first school on opening day. At 
the start, I found the pupils in the 
lower grades quite unresponsive 
until it suddenly dawned on: me 
that I was talking over their heads. 
Once I corrected my mistake, the 
youngsters were eager tc work and 
really welcomed me each time I 
arrived to spend the day with them. 
The teachers in this school were 
helpful and cooperative, and every- 
thing came out beautifully there. 

Things didn’t turn out so well 
in the other schools, where the 
teachers thought of art as just 
“pretty pictures’”—the more real- 
istic, the better. The many and var- 
ied art experiences that I wanted 
each child to have meant little to 
the teachers. Consequently, a great 
wall was being built between the 
teachers and me. 

It was obvious that before real 
progress could be made we would 
have to discuss the art program 
with the teachers. The county su- 
perintendent, the elementary su- 
pervisor, and I decided that the 
best approach was inservice educa- 
tion. The subsequent workshop for 
teachers went a long way toward 
easing the situation. 


IN ALL my daily classroom teach- 
ing I stressed with youngsters the 
importance of design as the basis 


Two seventh-graders 
are decorating drift- 
wood they found by 
the Tuscarawas River. 





for art work, for I believe that 
without a good basic design, the 
finished product is not very excit- 
ing. 

My first request for work in de- 
sign immediately brought forth a 
chorus of “I can’ts.” This problem 
was solved by having students draw 
simple straight lines—and crooked 
ones too—in pleasing arrangements. 
Another technic that built up their 
selfconfidence was “scribble art.” 
This involved drawing large loops 
with black crayon or pencil, making 
sure that the loops overlapped and 
crossed each other. The spaces be- 
tween loops were then colored in 
solid. 

Three of their favorite colors 
were chosen by the children and 
applied so that identical colors 
were not used in adjacent’ spaces. 

I used a more elaborate varia- 
tion in the upper grades. Again 
three colors were chosen, but in- 
stead of making all solid spaces, the 
children used polka dots and lines 
also. Regardless of the color, no 
solid color was to be used next to 
a solid color, nor could a color be 
used in either polka dots or lines 
right next to the same color. The 
youngsters’ satisfaction with their 
colorful designs gave them new 
confidence. 


My main purpose in wanting the 
boys and girls in Tuscarawas Coun- 
ty, from the first grade thru high- 
school, to have all possible art ex- 
periences was not to make artists 
of them. Instead I wanted to give 


Teachers learn the technics of 
papier mache in the extension class. 


them the experience of making 
attractive things inexpensively so 
that some day, when they have 
homes of their own, they can make 
various articles to add color and 
beauty to their surroundings. 
This was my underlying thought 
three years ago when a group of 
our teachers, our county superin- 
tendent, and Geneva College in 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, asked 








Books keep quiet. They do not 
suddenly dissolve into wavy lines 
or snow-storm effects. They do not 
pause to deliver a message from 
their sponsors. And every one of 
them is three-dimensional: they 
have length, breadth, and thick- 
ness for convenience in handling, 
and they live indefinitely in the 
fourth dimension of time. 

—George Stevens of the Lippin- 
cott Company. 
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me to teach an extension course in 
art education, Some of the teachers 
needed extra credit; others did not, 
but felt that they would like some 
additional work. Naturally, I was 
pleased, and I decided to try this 
new experience, which has turned 
out to be a delightful one for me. 

These teachers, I presumed, did 
not want a class in theory, but 
rather a course which would enable 
them to make articles they could 
take back to their classrooms. Since 
the enrolees had to furnish their 
own materials—and I wanted them 
to carry their work over to their 
own jobs—I decided to use only 
low-priced materials. 


At THE first meeting, after out- 
lining the aims of the course, I 
urged the teachers to hand in writ- 
ten requests if there were any 
things they felt they particularly 
needed. This resulted in a deluge 
of requests. 

Since the demand was greatest 
for practice in the mixing, blend- 
ing, and use of color, we started on 
this basic need in art. We worked 
with color itself—just plain mixing 
—and explored the unlimited pos- 
sibilities of color. 

We painted in various colors. We 
made articles of different shades. 
We established moods with color. 
With a free brush technic, we 
painted colorful impressions of 


music played from a record player. 
We made scrapbooks of color. Be- 
fore we were thru, quite a few of 
the teachers were painting the odd 
chairs, tables, desks, and even the 
piano in their own classrooms! 

“Just why can’t you use blue and 
green together?” someone asked 
during a color discussion one day. 

“Don’t blue flowers look all right 
with green stems and leaves?” I 
asked. This seemed to turn the 
trick, and now blue and green are 
used without any qualms whenever 
necessary. 

Among other units we have 
taken up in the extension class are: 
printing (speedball, potato, eraser, 
scrap, and silk screen); puppetry 
(hand, string, and shadow); use of 
crayons, water colors, tempera, ink, 
oils, charcoal, chalk, pastels, (sin- 
gly and in combination); papier 
maché; paper sculpture; decorative 
art (textiles, glass, wood, plastics, 
ceramics, leather, plaster, and 
many, many others); murals, bul- 
letinboards; and art history and 
appreciation. 


Tis is my seventh year as art 
supervisor for the county. I am cur- 
rently teaching my sixth class for 
the college, and we have had two 
inservice art workshops. Teaching 
from the first grade thru to college 
level has been no sinecure, but the 
county has really become art con- 
scious. And I’ve become a devotee 
of country living. + 


This seventh-grader is mak- 
ing an abstract glass panel. 
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VERNON E. ANDERSON 


«« (YW /HAT is going on in secondary 

YY education?” is a query that 
can be answered in a number of 
ways, depending on the spirit in 
which the question is asked. 

At the request of JouRNAL editors, 
I have written this article for those 
who really want to know and not 
for those whose cynical tones indi- 
cate that they are convinced that 
things are going to rack and ruin. 
I am not making a defense of sec- 
ondary education or a criticism of 
its weaknesses—this is an interpre- 
tive rather than an evaluative state- 
ment. 


To THE question, “Is secondary 
education going along pretty much 
in the same old way?” the answer 
must be a definite “No.” These are 
exciting times for those who enjoy 
being in the midst of change. In re- 
cent years, 4 great many movements 
and studies—local, statewide, and 
national—have been pointed toward 
improving secondary education. 

Today there is more discussion 
among citizens’ study groups, advi- 
sory committees, and conferences 
as to what secondary schools should 
teach than at any previous time in 
the history of American secondary 
education. 


One of the major concerns is to 
determine what general education 
is needed by all students. Many lay 
and professional groups are talking 
about what education will prepare 
youth for effective living as citizens 
and individuals—whether they be- 
come bankers, bakers, engineers, or 
homemakers. 


Dr. Anderson is director of the Cur- 
riculum Center and professor of edu- 
cation, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. 
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... core curriculum, general education, 


The marked increase in juvenile 
delinquency, highway accidents, 
comic books, and salacious litera- 
ture is prompting our people to 
consider what education is needed 
by everyone in the secondary school. 

In a real sense, what is often 
called the general-education move- 
ment in secondary school and col- 
lege represents a reaction against 
specialization in education. 


A Newer term than general edu- 
cation, and one heard more often 
in professional than in lay circles, 
is “common learnings,” which 
means about the same. thing. 

It refers to the kind of education 
or learning experiences that stu- 
dents have in common, such as 
thinking critically about social is- 
sues, learning how to make mature 
judgments, exploring the social and 
scientific world of which they are 
a part, and enjoying different forms 
of the creative arts. One reason 
some educators prefer to use this 
term is that it emphasizes the be- 
havior that general education aims 
at developing. 

“General education” and “com- 
mon learnings” have both been 
used to designate individual courses 
given by some highschools. How- 
ever, the idea itself cannot be con- 
fined to any single course, and 
therein lies its strength. 

Too often a secondary school has 
attempted to revise its curriculum 
by merely adding elective courses. 
Education for personal: and social 
needs goes much deeper than that. 


One of the most significant ex- 
pressions of common learnings in 
secondary education is the core cur- 
riculum, which is a manifestation 


common learnings . . . 


of the same revolt against extreme 
compartmentalization of subject- 
matter that is expressed in the gen- 
eral-education movement. It is a 
way of organizing some of the im- 
portant common learnings in the 
highschool program. 

And here is the significance of 
this development: the core curric- 
ulum deals with social and _per- 
sonal problems, organizing the class- 
room work around the solution of 
problems and drawing upon sub- 
jectmatter from any area needed 
to solve these problems. 

In order to carry out problem- 
solving in the classroom, a longer 
block of time than the usual period 
(two to three periods a day) is 
devoted to core classes, general edu- 
cation, or common learnings. 


AN ENCOURAGING feature about 
the core curriculum is the willing- 
ness of school people to experiment 
with it in different forms, not fol- 
lowing any one individual’s con- 
cept of the core, Generally, tho, 
there is agreement that the base of 
subjectmatter is broadened in the 
core, that the work centers around 
problems that deal with social issues 
and with the personal problems of 
youth, that a longer block of time 
is used, and that guidance is a func- 
tion of the core teacher, 

Generally, the core is a funda- 
mental reorganization of the cur- 
riculum rather than merely a com- 
bination of two subjects (usually 
English and social studies) taught 
by one teacher, For example, in 
answering a question such as “How 
can our city meet its transportation 
and parking problems?” interview- 
ing, discussing, reading, writing, 
reporting, and other language ac- 
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tivities are an integral part of the 
study. 


Is tus not “Education for Life 
Adjustment”’—helping young peo- 
ple become welladjusted individ- 
uals, good citizens, and home- 
makers? 

The trend toward education for 
life adjustment is aimed at develop- 
ing attitudes, skills, values, and 
understandings in youth that will 
help them make satisfying adjust- 
ments to all areas of living. 

It is concerned with the voca- 
tional and specialized phases of liv- 
ing as well as with general educa- 
tion. Spearheaded by the US Office 
of Education, the national and state 
commissions on life-adjustment edu- 
cation have considered how they 
could make education more func- 
tional, more real and practical for 
all youth, especially for those not 
going on to college or into voca- 
tional schools. 


Turse developments in secondary 
education have much in common. 
They all represent a_ reaction 
against acquisition of information 
as the sole objective of the second- 


ary school, against emphasis upon 
learning subjectmatter for its own 
sake, against overcompartmental- 
ization of subjects. They stand for 
a more functional type of education 
for youth, since they focus more at- 
tention on young people’s interests 
and needs, and on the tasks they 
face in the world today. 

In addition, these trends signify 
a concern for orientation of content 
around objectives. Some other pro- 
grams that have been stressed in 
recent years—economic education, 
family-security education, citizen- 
ship education, and family-life edu- 
cation—are but further manifesta- 
tions of the concern of secondary- 
school people for improving the be- 
havior of young people—their val- 
ues, skills, understandings, atti- 
tudes. 


Moreover, these developments 
in secondary education mean using 
more real-life activities as a basis 
for learning experiences. Students 
investigate such problems as public 
housing, slum clearance, delin- 
quency, issues in a political cam- 
paign, industrial conditions. They 
improve schoolgrounds, assist in 


Questioned by the Law 


Tue following true story was re- 
lated to me recently about a teach- 
ers meeting in one of our great 
cities: 

The meeting was being addressed 
by a policeman. I doubt that he was 
there to admonish the teachers, He 
was probably invited to discuss 
safety education or juvenile delin- 
quency, or some such question. 

At any rate, in the course of the 
discussion period, this police officer 
suddenly asked how many teachers 
in his audience belonged to the 
NEA. Only a few people raised 
their hands, for this was a typical 
large city, and so about two-thirds 
of those present were not members 
of their national professional or- 
ganization, 

Thereupon, the guardian of the 
law looked intently at the nonmem- 
bers and said, with a mixture of 
surprise and indignation, “Well, 
you should be ashamed of your- 
selves!” 

One might wonder why a police 
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officer would ask such a question, 
but the explanation is simple 
enough. It happened that as a mem- 
ber of the Fraternal Order of Police 
he had been closely associated with 
the NEA in the long struggle which 
culminated in August of 1954 in 
the enactment of the new law 
whereby teachers, policemen, and 
other public employes are given 
just treatment for the first time 
under the federal income-tax legis- 
lation. 

This man was proud to belong 
to his own organization. He 
thought teachers, too, should be 
proud to identify themselves with 
theirs, 

He was aware how much time 
and energy the NEA had spent to 
bring about passage of this needed 
legislation. He knew that every one 
of those teachers was not only pro- 
fessionally but also financially in- 
debted to the efforts of the NEA. 

—WILLIAM G. CARR, NEA execu- 
tive secretary. 


registering voters, conduct opinion 
polls, help in community drives, 
experiment with new breeds of 
stock, organize business concerns 
of their own, care for nursery- 
school children, operate snack bars 
in school. 

In the course of working on proj- 
ects like these, students plan their 
work, organize committees, read 
widely, interview people, visit local 
institutions, write reports, discuss 
social issues, keep records, meet 
civic leaders, arrive at conclusions. 
Practice is given in democratic liv- 
ing. Granted, not all students have 
these experiences, but they do in 
growing numbers. This scarcely 
sounds like “the same old way.” 


Ix core classes and in programs 
such as citizenship education and 
economic education, there is evi- 
dence of increased use of the com- 
munity as a resource for learning. 
Students make trips to factories, 
business establishments, and insti- 
tutions to study conditions first- 
hand. In agriculture, homemaking, 
business, and industrial education, 
they carry out projects on the farm 
and in the home or work in indus- 
try and business. 

Work experience, both for pay 
and as a service to the community, 
is an important development in sec- 
ondary education. The fact that 
credit is given for such work and 
that it is supervised by the schools 
shows the recognition of its edu- 
cative value. 

Other ways in which secondary 
schools are working with communi- 
ties more closely is thru the use of 
lay advisory committees and lay 
people serving on curriculum com- 
mittees. In fact, many of these 
changes have been brought about 
thru cooperative study by school 
and community. The personal con- 
ference frequently supplements 
marks sent home on report cards. 


Corer classes, family-life educa- 
tion courses, and other classes deal 
also with the more immediate con- 
cerns of youth—their own problems 
of growing up. Classes discuss re- 
lations within the family, causes of 
family tensions, budgeting, rela- 
tionships with other boys and girls, 
the changing body, being accepted 
by others, and mental-health prob- 
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lems of various kinds. These con- 
cerns of young people are a part of 
general education. 

Closely related is the develop- 
ment of guidance programs in sec- 
ondary schools, Perhaps no other 
phase of secondary education has 
changed so rapidly as the provision 
of counselors to assist students in 
selection of vocations, courses, and 
schools; in personal and social prob- 
lems; and in finding work. In core 
classes many group-guidance prob- 
lems are discussed, such as orienta- 
tion to the school. 

At the same time that study is 
being made of the general educa- 
tion needed by youth, highschools 
are expanding the opportunities for 
exploring special interests and tal- 
ents. Courses in drama, creative 
writing, speech, radio, commercial 
art, Spanish, international rela- 
tions, harmony, agriculture, and of- 
fice practice are but a few of the 
additions being made to the pro- 
gram of studies in many schools. 


Tuere is still another source of 
rich experiences in the modern sec- 
ondary school—the many and varied 
school activities. Students partici- 
pate in music, dramatics, athletics, 
clubs of various kinds, publish 
school newspapers, handle activity 
finances, run school stores, elect 
student councils, supervise study 
halls, lunchrooms, and halls. The 
significance of this development is 
that the student’s own school com- 
munity is more and more becoming 
a laboratory for learning. 

Something else is happening. 
Credit is being given for many of 
these activities which have long 
been called extracurriculum. Es- 
pecially is this true of band, or- 
chestra, chorus, dramatics, and 
journalism. In some _ highschools, 
equal credit is given for any school 
activity in which the student is en- 
gaged during the day, whether it 
be classes, student council, clubs, 
or assisting in the library. 

Naturally, the number of credits 
required for graduation is raised, 
but that is happening all over the 
country. Students take more work 
for credit. Study halls are being 
eliminated in many schools and re- 
placed by the hour period with time 
for study under the supervision of 
the teacher who teaches the class. 
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In investigation of problems, total “ 
class time is often spent in study 
and research. 

In a study based on problems, 
the knotty question of whether or 
not homework should be assigned 
has become irrelevant. Teachers 
have found that students, in the 
process of planning problems and 
their solution, assign themselves 
plenty to do. 


In THE interest of broadening the 
general education of young people, 
a growing number of highschools 
include in the program of studies 
more required courses — common 
learnings—especially in the ninth 
grade, As a result, more students 
have included in their program of 
courses such subjects as art, music, 
industrial arts, homemaking, type- 
writing, and driver education—not 
because they wish to specialize in 
these areas but as part of a well- 
rounded program. 

We could go on and name inter- 
esting developments in scheduling 
and in school camping, for exam- 
ple. However, what has been said 
should suffice to indicate what is 
happening in secondary schools. 


At of the developments that 
have been discussed typify two cur- 
rent ideas in secondary education. 
One is the desirability of giving 
youth a richer and broader general 
education in an environment con- 
ducive to practicing democratic 


skills and to thinking intelligently 
about their own life and about the 
world they live in. The other deals 
with knowing young people as in- 
dividuals, rather than as seat num- 
bers, and assisting them with their 
fears, questions, and problems of 
growing up. This is what is meant 
by a concern for youth needs. 

Naturally, something has to give 
way in this process of change. Some 
of the traditional college-prepara- 
tion subjects have lost ground, 
much to the dismay of many 
thoughtful people. 

These developments are taking 
place thruout the country, altho 
they cannot be found as a general 
practice in all secondary schools. 
More often, investigation will re- 
veal them in certain classes under 
certain teachers. 


Some people are upset by mod- 
ern developments, feeling that they 
signify that secondary education is 
on the downgrade. Others feel that 
they represent outstanding achieve- 
ments. 

Fortunately, in American educa- 
tion we are not told what we must 
believe. All of us can find an in- 
creasing number of research studies 
in education, sociology, psychology, 
and other fields that will help us 


‘make up our minds—if we want to 


take the trouble to look at them. 
Fortunately, too, we can test our 
ideas, old as well as new, to see 


which produce the best results. + 


One area that is emphasized in many modern highschools is international relations. 


CLEVELAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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—a report on efforts to break the traditional 








EBSTER defines an “anachro- 
W hisn” as “anything incongru- 
ous in point of time with its sur- 
roundings.” It seems to me, there- 
fore, that our graded system of 
school organization should long ago 
have been declared anachronistic 
and relegated to the annals of 
American educational history. 

However, it is necessary for a 
considerable number of people to 
regard something as incongruous 
before it becomes generally accept- 
ed as an anachronism. An analysis 
of current practice suggests that 
only a few people have become suf- 
ficiently convinced of the incongru- 
ity of the graded system of school 
organization to do much about 
changing it. 

There was a time when the grad- 
ed system as a means of classifying 
pupils went unquestioned. German 
in ancestry, it conformed to the 
educational thinking of people 
whose own traditions were largely 
European. It provided a convenient 
means of grouping children for in 
struction—a year to a grade—when, 
during the rapid expansion of pub- 
lic education in the last century, 
some expedient means for classi- 
fying groups was urgently needed. 

The system also facilitated cut- 
ting subjectmatter into neat instruc- 
tional packages, preparing text- 
books for specific levels, and refer- 
ring to teachers as instructors of the 
first, fifth, or seventh grades. Soon 
all the parts became so enmeshed 
that no one dared tamper with any 
piece of the machinery for fear of 
stripping the gears. 


Dr. Goodlad is professor of education 
and director of teacher education at 
Emory University, E Universit, , 
Georgia, and at Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia. A second article on 
the ungraded unit plan will appear 
in a later issue of The Journal. 
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lock-step system of school organization 


JOHN I. GOODLAD 


THREE major twentieth-century 
movements contributed to getting 
drawing-board specifications for a 
new model and, ultimately, a few 
trial runs: 

[1] The first movement might be 
described as the child-study move- 
ment. Observation and experimen- 
tation revealed that children differ 
not only physically, emotionally, 
and socially but also in their intel- 
lectual abilities. j 

Children entering the first grade 
differ as much as four years in their 
readiness to deal with the written 
word, for example. By the fifth 
grade, less than half the children of 
a given class are at a reading level 
considered to be “fifth grade’”— 
while the others are spread out far 
below and far above this standard. 

And, altho the academic attain- 
ments of a given child tend to cor- 
relate, this correlation is too low 
to be of much use in grouping. 
Teachers who set up homogeneous 
groups on the basis of a single trait 
find the group to be heterogeneous 
on all other traits. Such evidence 
is most upsetting to our traditional 
notions of grading. 

[2] Many studies dealing with 
the effects of nonpromotion upon 
pupil achievement and adjustment 
accompanied this child-develop- 
ment research. The evidence points 
not only to the generally negative 
effects of nonpromotion under our 
present graded setup but also to 
the whole problem of the very rapid 
or very slow learner, for whom the 
concept of “minimum essentials’ 
is misleading and damaging. 


It becomes clear that children, 


should neither do over what they 
did last year nor stand idly by wait- 
ing forthe others to catch up. Each 
should pick up where he left off 
and move forward just as rapidly as 








he is able. In the light of such 
thinking as this, the graded system 
of school organization becomes a 
hindrance to pupil progress and an 
impediment to good teaching. 

[3] We have begun to see that 
material organized for preservation 
is not necessarily material organ- 
ized for instruction. 

The last few decades have pro- 
duced much thinking and writing 
about the curriculum. We shifted 
first from the subject-alone to the 
child-alone point-of-view, and now 
we are moving toward the saner 
viewpoint of seeking to relate in- 
struction to our knowledge of chil- 
dren, content, and the learning 
process. 

The graded system simply does 
not provide adequately for these 
three dimensions. It becomes use- 
less scaffolding that must be cast 
aside in building a new structure. 


One new structure that has been 
widely recommended but sparingly 
adopted is the primary-unit plan, 
sometimes extended to the upper 
elementary grades and commonly 
referred to as the intermediate-unit 
plan. 

Persons unfamiliar with such a 
structure naturally ask, “What is 
it?” and “How does it work?” The 
logical places to look for answers 
to such questions are in the schools 
and school systems that have adopt- 
ed the unit plan in place of the 
traditional lock-step, graded system 
of school organization. 

A survey of the 16 centers in this 
country experimenting with some 
form of continuous pupil-progress 


plan revealed that 10 are conduct- 


ing programs clearly in the primary- 
unit pattern. These go under differ- 
ent names: Primary School at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, Wichita, Kansas, 
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and Provo, Utah; Junior Primary 
at Dale Mabry Elementary in Tam- 
pa, Florida; Ungraded Primary in 
the Corona (California) Unified 
School District; Primary Unit Plan 
at Marblehead, Massachusetts, and 
so on. 

Of the 10, three reported an ex- 
tension of the plan into the upper 
elementary grades, and one report- 
ed a single, six-year, ungraded unit. 

An analysis of materials describ- 
ing these primary and intermediate 
programs provides a glimpse of 
what ungraded unit plans look like 
and how they work. While not all 
of the features summarized below 
are necessarily descriptive of each 
program, most of them are appli- 
cable to all of the centers analyzed. 


Wirn few exceptions, the pri- 
mary-unit plan embraces what are 
normally the first three grades of 
the elementary school plus the kin- 
dergarten, if the latter exists as 
part of the public-school system. 
Thus, a three-year or a four-year 
continuous- progress ungraded 
school is created. 

In schools in which the plan is 
continued upward, a three-year in- 
termediate or upper elementary 
unit almost invariably is superim- 
posed. None of the centers surveyed 
reported an intermediate unit built 
upon the conventional three grades 
of the lower elementary years. 

Usually, conventional grades 
have been replaced by a series of 
levels, these in turn generally de- 
termined by the level of reading 
attainment. Most schools reported 
using eight or 10 levels spread out 
over the three years above the kin- 
dergarten. 
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The usual time required to move 
thru a unit ordinarily comprising 
kindergarten and the first three 
grades is four years, with five years 
commonly required for the slowest 
moving. A center that previously 
encouraged some gifted youngsters 
to move thru in three years has 
abandoned this approach and, like 


Advice to Teachors 

I urge you to be careful of your 
thoughts and actions—select your 
teaching equipment and methods 
with great care. I urge you to be 
courageous in speaking the truth; 
don’t argue, state facts, and listen 
more than you talk. 

Then, as always, I urge you to 
be cheerful. Work hard, but enjoy 
it. Do your colleagues more good 
than harm, and be a teacher with 
a mind that is geared to helping 
children and youth and parents 
while creating a happy career. 

—From an address to his school 
staff by W. L. Van Loan, super- 
intendent of schools, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 


most other centers, provides an en- 
richment program for rapid learn- 
ers. 

When _intermediate-unit plans 
embrace the years normally associ- 
ated with grades four thru six, the 
average child takes three years to 
move thru the unit, while the slow- 
er learner requires four years. 

In essence, then, primary- and 
intermediate - unit plans provide 
three major organizational advan- 
tages which, in themselves, encour- 
age a view of learning and teaching 
that is not so readily accessible to 
persons in conventional, graded 
systems of school organization. 

These are: [1] a unit span of 


years that is adaptable to the lags 
and spurts normally accompanying 
the development of a child; [2] 
progress levels that permit a child 
to pick up after an absence from 
school at the point where he pre- 
viously left off; [3] a time range that 
permits children of approximately 
the same chronological age to re- 
main together while progressing at 
different academic rates suited to 
individual capacities. 


Osviousty, such plans do not 
solve the problems of teachers who 
cannot account instructionally for 
the fact that children differ. Nor do 
they overcome the inadequacy of 
graded-type instructional materials; 
in fact, they tend to confound this 
difficulty. Actually, the day-to-day 
problems of teaching 30 or 40 little 
human dynamos remain with us, 
regardless of the type of school or- 
ganization operated. 

But ungraded plans are a light 
in the darkness to those teachers 
who look upon arbitrary grade 
standards, annual promotions, and 
repeated failure regardless of effort 
as antithetical to a range of pupil 
expectation, continuous pupil prog- 
ress, and success geared to realistic 
tasks. To these teachers, the crea- 
tion of primary- and intermediate- 
unit plans provides some assurance 
that organization is in its rightful 
place—subservient to, rather than 
master of, instruction. + 
The drawings below are adapted from 
illustrations in Pri Unit Plan, a 
publication of Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts, Public Schools. Left: conventional 

ade with either success or 


, ll at the end of each year. Right: 
level placement with no failure but con- 
stant progress according to individual 
ability. 
















The following discussion was con- 
ducted and tape-recorded by Miss 
Carpenter, chairman of the Hu- 
manities Department, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri, and a 
member of the General Education 
Committee of NEA’s Association 
for Higher Education. The record- 
ing was made at the suggestion of 
this AHE committee. 


MISS CARPENTER: You told me the 
other day that you had suggestions 
to make about articulation between 
highschool and college. Feel free to 
say what changes you wish could 
be made in highschool and the first 
two years of college to make the 
transition easier and the total edu- 
cational offering more effective. 
MERRILL: I think we ought to 


a) 


have more work in grammar and 

parts of speech in highschool. 
virGINIA: And I think another 

need is for more vocabulary study. 

MISS CARPENTER: Do you think 
colleges should use an approach to 
English instruction that is different 
from that of the highschool? 

jJupy: Yes. I feel that if a student 
has had a good foundation in gram- 
mar, he shouldn’t be given the same 
material again in his first two years 
of college. 

Of course, students who haven’t 
had the grammar or literature they 
need for a wellrounded education 
should have a chance to make up 
their deficiencies in college. 

cinby: That’s why I think place- 
ment tests are good—I mean com- 
prehensive ones that tell a student 
where his special talents lie and 
perhaps what he should major in. 

MISS CARPENTER: Suppose you are 
quite good in English, but have no 
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Marjorie Carpenter asks 








aptitude in science—should you 
then have to take science? 

NANCY: That depends on your 
vocational goal. But if science ts re- 
quired, a general course the first 
year in college would be best. 

MERRILL: I’m transferring next 
year to a university where science 
courses are required. I’m not in- 
terested in science, and if I’d known 
I needed any, I would have taken 
it in highschool. 

MISS CARPENTER: Do you feel the 
same way about social science? 

cinpy: I sort of wish I’d been 
forced to take more government or 
economics, because I know I’m go- 
ing to need them in the university. 

jupy: All highschool students 
should be required to take both 
American and world history. No 


Six Stephens College students their views on 


enntinensns sae . 


matter what field you specialize in, 
you are dealing with history. 

CONNIE: I would like to change 
the subject of our discussion. 
What’s your opinion about the way 
some teachers ignore students with 
higher aptitudes, because they are 
concentrating their efforts on keep- 
ing everyone on a passing level? 

VIRGINIA: I think teachers should 
make a definite effort to encourage 
the quicker students, but that the 
students should also go ahead and 
work on their own even without en- 
couragement. 

MISS CARPENTER: Do you feel we 
should restrict college to those who 
have superior academic ability? 

CONNIE: No: In this country, col- 
lege or university should be avail- 
able to everyone. In Europe, the 
colleges are only for people doing 
specialized academic work, com- 
parable to that done in our gradu- 
ate schools. 








Highschool-College 
- Articulation 





MISS CARPENTER: When are you 
asked to begin thinking about vo- 
cations in highschool? Are you 
given advice about courses to take 
if you have a special vocation in 
mind? 

VIRGINIA: In our junior year we 
were asked to start thinking about 
our major in college. 

jJupy: That’s too early. I’ve 
changed my mind four times since 
then. 

MERRILL: Not for me. Now I wish 
I'd thought more about my college 
major in highschool. Then I could 
have taken a lot of required courses 
and not been bothered with them 
in college. 

jupy: What about students that 
haven’t decided on anything, even 
by the time they enter college? Take 









me, for instance, I had no idea in 
what direction I wanted to go until 
I was writing my mother what 
courses I was taking, and all of a 
sudden it hit me. “Hey, Mom,” I 
wrote, “I want to be an English 
major.” I’d always liked English, 
but it never occurred to me that 
that was what I wanted to choose 
for my special field. 

cinpy: During my freshman year 
in highschool everyone filled out a 
form telling whether he was going 
to college and what vocation he 
planned to choose. I was sure then 
that I wanted to major in dramat- 
ics. But each year that’s passed since 
has made me less sure. 

MISS CARPENTER: Do you think 
you should know what you want to 
do after two years of college? 

VIRGINIA: I know that I’m going 
to aim for something definite. 

MERRILL: I don’t want to decide 
on what I’m going to do yet be- 
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cause I don’t know what my real 
interests are. 

MISS CARPENTER: Do you object to 
any specific college requirements? 
Are there any highschool require- 
ments you resented at the time and 
now feel were valuable? 

NANCY: I believe I will be more 
broadminded for having taken cer- 
tain subjects, even tho I didn’t en- 
joy them. 

CONNIE: I think many required 
college courses could be taken in 
highschool. 

cinDY: When you have as wide a 
choice of electives as we do at Ste- 
phens. I don’t think there are any 
gripes coming. 

CONNIE: That’s true, but in some 
colleges things are different. To take 
certain courses, you must already 


at tenet ee 


highschools is enough good advisers 
to go around—not teachers with 98 
or more students to counsel on re- 
quirements, vocations, and the like. 

MISS CARPENTER: By and large 
were you made to think in high- 
school? Have you any gripes about 
the way courses were taught? 

NANCY: I think many courses in 
highschool shouldn't have been lec- 
tures. For instance, in science, I be- 
lieve each student should work a 
good deal on his own—sort of do- 
it-yourself. 

MERRILL: In our highschool the 
teachers did too much for us. How- 
ever, in our junior year we could 
elect junior-college work, such as 
art history, which helped us to 
think. I wish a course in psychology 
had been available. 





and to get more out of their 
reading. 

CONNIE: I would require typing, 
because you hand in so many type- 
written papers in college. 

NANCY: I think one essential that 
should be stressed in highschool is 
how to select highlights from lec- 
tures and reading. 

MISS CARPENTER: Now let’s sum up 
the main points that you've made 
on the subject of better articulation 
between highschool and college and 
a more effective total program of 
education. 

You feel you need English skills 
you can count on when you get to 
college, also background in history 
and American government. 

Next, you'd like to know in ad- 
vance the courses you will have to 











Members of the discussion group were, clockwise: Cindy Turner, Connie Whittaker, 


have taken several prerequisites. I 
still believe if highschool require- 
ments were stiffer, college require- 
ments would not have to exist. 

MISS CARPENTER: If you require 
science, math, and the like in high- 
school, what are you going to do 
about students who don’t intend to 
go to college—or those who plan to 
go to a vocational college? 

NANCY: At my highschool, the stu- 
dents planning to go to college took 
a college-entrance course. Those not 
going, didn’t. Everyone took gov- 
ernment, tho. 

VIRGINIA: What we need in our 
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Miss Carpenter, Nancy Langdon, Merrill Hubbell, Judy Sillin, and Virginia Backer. 


MISS CARPENTER: Supposing each 
of you had the power to do one 
thing to improve the articulation 
between highschool and college, 
what would it be? 

NANCY: Our school has speakers 
come from nearby colleges to tell 
us about hours and requirements. 
That helps articulation. 

jupy: I’d have more college-type 
discussion in highschool. And I'd 
leave more up to the students. We 
had too much spoon-feeding in 
highschool. 

cinpy: I would teach highschool 
students how to study, to take notes, 









take in college if you don’t get them 
out of the way in highschool—sci- 
ences, for instance. 

You want competent guidance in 
highschool, and you think there 
should be greater effort at the sec- 
ondary level to make students think 
and be selfreliant. 

You also would apparently like 
a little more freedom in college and 
rather resent certain required 
courses. 

And finally, you seem to agree 
that you should have more high- 
school training in how to study 
effectively. + 
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Put New Bia Into Your Local 


by using group technics, suggest 
DOROTHY STOCK and HELEN K. RYAN 


N last month’s article by Herbert 
A. Thelen and Dorothy Stock, 
“The Mature and Effective Group,” 
the idea was developed that in any 
group meeting energy is likely to 
flow into three kinds of problems: 
task, process, and personal. 

In other words, at any given time, 
a group is concerned with working 
on some concrete problem (task) ; 
with setting up and maintaining 
agreements about operating that 
will facilitate working on the task 
(process); and with providing a 
meaningful experience for the in- 
dividual. members (personal). An 
effective group was seen as one 
which dealt adequately with all 
three of these problems. 

In general, certain kinds of group 
conditions seemed likely to help 
groups meet these needs: clear and 
concrete goals, freedom within the 
requirements of the task, distrib- 
uted leadership, and so on. 


Tue present article is intended to 
throw light on ways of dealing with 
specific problems which operating 
groups are likely to encounter— 
problems such as declining member- 
ship, poor attendance, a controlling 
clique, apathy, internal tension, and 
so on. 

The task problems of a local edu- 
cation association are likely to in- 
volve the solution of community, 
school, or professional problems. 
For example, a group may wish to 
help relieve overloaded classrooms 
or to support certain legislation. Or 
perhaps the group organizes simply 
because the members wish to have 
a professional organization or be- 
cause they feel that it is expected 
of them. 

Process problems include a need 
to establish agreements—either im- 
Dr. Stock is project director of the 
Human mics Laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Miss Ryan is field 


assistant, Illinois Education Associa- 
tion. 
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plicit or explicit—on such issues as 
the source of authority in the group, 
the behaviors which will be consid- 
ered appropriate or inappropriate, 
the freedom with which feelings 
will be expressed, and so on. 

The personal problems of a local 
association involve providing mean- 
ingful experiences for individual 
members. This may be done in a 
variety of ways. One person may 
enjoy the sense of belonging that 
the organization gives him; another, 
the feeling of power from chairing 
a committee; anda third, the feel- 
ing of being close to other profes- 
sionals further up in the hierarchy. 


In looking for ways to improve 
an organization, it is necessary to 
diagnose carefully the things that 
are wrong with it. One way of doing 
this is to listen to the complaints 
which members make of it. 

For instance, complaints like 
“they don’t do anything worth- 
while” result when the organization 
is not working adequately on its 
task problems. Comments like “the 
same small clique runs everything” 
are indications of unresolved proc- 
ess problems. The member who 
gripes “I don’t feel a part of the 
group” is complaining because the 
organization is not satisfying his 
personal needs. Of course, any criti- 
cism is likely to refer to more than 
just one of the three areas, since 
they are so interrelated. 

Let’s examine some of these com- 
plaints and see how they might be 
dealt with. 

“Everything is controlled by one 
clique.” Clique-control is a rather 
common situation in a large organi- 
zation. There’ are, however, ways 
of handling meetings which make 
control by a clique unlikely. 

At the first meeting of the year, 
for instance, the chairman can an- 
nounce that the initial task is to 
decide on the problems to be tack- 


led during the next eight or nine 
months. Buzz groups are delegated 
to list the problems they feel de- 
serve attention. When the member- 
ship reconvenes, these reports are 
summarized on a blackboard. 

Discussion reveals that some 
problems are outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the organization, some will 
require years for completion, while 
others can be accomplished in a 
matter of weeks. The problems are 
sifted down: certain ones are select- 
ed for action, some are discarded, 
and others tabled. 

This procedure can be varied in 
a number of ways. The method of 
operation is of small import as long 
as the organization keeps two rules 
in view: Everyone’s ideas are heard, 
and all have a chance to see what 
happens to their suggestions. 


How does this kind of procedure 
deal with the three types of group 
problems? 

On the level of task, this is fairly 
clear; the task of the group is to 
select the program of emphases for 
the coming years and ways to imple- 
ment them. 

On the level of process, implicit 
agreements are that the program 
should grow out of the opinions of 
all the members, that the chairman 
has the very active but definitely 
limited role of steering the group 
thru a procedure, and that the 
group’s decisions are influenced by 
considerations of practicality. 

On the personal level, members 
are likely to feel rewarded in such 
a situation because each can feel 
that his preferences have been re- 
spected, 

This illustration is typical of ef- 
fective group procedures in that a 
specific action contributes positively 
not only to the accomplishment of 
the task but also to the group’s 
process needs and to the personal 
interests of the members. 
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Incidentally, this kind of proce- 
dure relieves the leadership of the 
onerous task of selling a program. 
In all probability, any worthwhile 
idea the officers have will be includ- 
ed in the list. In addition there will 
be the advantage of having some 
commitment already developed in 
the membership. Such a procedure 
is suggested for the leader or ruling 
clique which wishes to distrib- 


ute leadership and responsibility . 


among the membership. 

In situations where some clique 
seems determined to maintain con- 
trol, any suggestion for a presenta- 
tion or a polling of the member- 
ship will have to come from some- 
one net in power. However, the 
dissatisfied members should remem- 
ber that the ruling clique also has 
personal needs it will make every 
effort to protect. Attempts simply 
to trade places with the clique will 
certainly meet with resistance and 
in any case will not really solve the 
problem. 

This sort of procedure may or 
may not dovetail with the commit- 
tee structure of any one local asso- 
ciation. Probably the structure will 
have to be modified to fit varying 
local needs. 


Tue complaint that no local or- 
ganization is needed may simply be 
a reflection of a more specific dis- 
satisfaction. But it may also be true. 
In such an eventuality, it should 
be agreed in a full membership 
gathering that less frequent meet- 
ings are in order. 

The important thing here is to 
preserve the organization so that 
a mechanism will be available 
should some new problem arise. 
About four meetings a year, per- 
haps largely social in character, 
might be sufficient to keep the 
local organization running smooth- 
ly. 

This curtailing of unnecessary 
meetings should remove the apathy 
of those individuals who revolt at 
irrelevant discussion or unneeded 
lectures. 

Groups are somehow very sensi- 
tive and allergic to any fill-in tasks, 
to anything “phony” that is out 
of line with the interests of the 
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members, unrealistic in terms of the 
jurisdiction of the group, or inap- 
propriate to the task at hand. A 
very common example of this is the 
misuse of devices such as buzz 
groups and role playing. These can 
be very effective, but they cannot 
in themselves guarantee a satisfy- 
ing meeting. 


Frequent ty an association which 
has been quite successful in the 
past seems somehow to have grown 
apathetic and listless. What is often 
needed to transform this inertia 
into rejuvenated interest is a re- 
evaluation of the  situation—an 
identification of the current prob- 
lems facing the group. Associations 
that are still working on last year’s 
problems or have not realized that 
the character or goal of an organi- 





Those who criticize the public- 
school system only in a genuine 
effort to improve it by relieving it 
of handicaps are to be applauded. 
But it is not necessary to call in 
the FBI to detect that another 
group assails public education in 
this country only because our 
public schools are the greatest 
available weapon in the defense 
of democracy. The obvious objec- 
tive of this other group is to an- 
nihilate democracy and supplant 
it with a politico-social system 
that can prosper only when the 
independent thinking that is the 
essence of freedom no _ longer 
exists. We hail the public schools 
because they are the greatest sup- 
plier of independent thinkers the 
world has ever known. 

—From an editorial in the As- 
bury Park [N.J.] Sunday Press. 


zation must change to meet fluctu- 
ating conditions are likely to have 
a bad time. 

The tasks they are working on 
are no longer an expression of the 
interests of the members; their proc- 
ess agreements are not contribu- 
ting to the furtherance of their 
goals; and individuals are satisfying 
their personal needs in ways which 
run counter to progress on the task 
at hand. 

One safeguard against this “out- 
of-jointness” is to deliberately set 
aside every third or fourth meeting 
to evaluate the total program. At 
such evaluation sessions, projects 
can be added or dropped, tactics 
changed, agreements made concern- 


ing more or less frequent meetings, 
and the like. 

Tis article has been based on a 
few general assumptions: that a suc- 
cessful organization will build its 
program of practical and achievable 
goals on the needs of the school- 
community as seen thru the eyes 
of its members; that in pursuit of 
these goals it will use procedures 
which take full cognizance of 
both the accepted goals of the or- 
ganization and the private needs 
of the members; and that it will 
constantly review and re-evaluate 
in the light of new developments. 

Here are a few commonsense 
procedural dos and don’ts for local 
association meetings: 

Set up a committee for each task 
and staff these committees ade- 
quately. Do not overstaff commit- 
tees thru the mistaken conviction 
that “everyone should serve on a 
committee.” And, above all, never 
create a committee unless it has a 
real purpose or function. 

Be certain that every meeting has 
a concrete relationship to the goals 
set at the beginning of the year. 
Don’t meet just for the sake of 
meeting. 

Use devices such as buzz groups 
and role playing appropriately. 

Provide time for both business 
and social activities in each meet- 
ing. 

Provide for evaluation sessions 
every three or four months, so that 
plans can be revised in the light 
of changing conditions. + 


By Stanley Wyatt 





If You Are a Teacher or Leader of Adults ... 


You can obtain from the NEA Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Service the 
following helpful materials. Quantity 
discounts are allowed on all items. 


Applied Group Dynamics 

A Fundamental of Democracy by Le- 
land Bradford. Importance of genuine 
participation in a democratic society 
1952. 4p. 10¢. 

Explorations in Human Relations 
Training, an Assessment of Experience, 
1947-1953. An appraisal of the first six 
years of the National Training Labo- 
ratory in Group Development. 87p. $2. 

Group Dynamics and Education. 
Principles of group dynamics applied 
to supervision, teacher-improvement 
programs, conferences, administration, 
and school-community cooperation. 
1948-49. 22p. 35¢. 

Interpersonal Perceptions of Teach- 
ers, Students, and Parents by David H. 
Jenkins and Ronald Lippitt. An ac- 
tion-research project for the inservice 
training of teachers. 1951. 119p. $1.25. 

Leadership and Participation in 
Large Group Meetings by Leland 
Bradford et al. 1951. 17p. 50¢. 

The Case of the Hidden Agenda by 


Leland P. Bradford. Importance of 
bringing out hidden group problems. 
1952. 4p. 20¢. 


Public-School Adult Education 


Aids for Teachers of Adults. 4p. $1 
for three issues yearly. 

Financing Adult Education in Amer- 
ica’s Public Schools and Community 
Councils, Edward B. Olds, research 
coordinator. First systematic study of 
financing of public-school adult edu- 
cation. 1954. 124p. Complete report, 
$1.25. Summary report, 25¢. 

Helps for Teachers of the Foreign 
Born. 4p. $1 for three issues yearly. 

New American Schools for Adults. 
Description and analysis of adult-edu- 
cation programs operated under pub- 
lic-school auspices. 40 p. SI. 


Program Evaluation in Adult Edu- 


cation by the Committee on Evalua- 
tion, Adult Education Assn of the USA, 
Homer Kempfer, chairman. 1952. 32p. 
50¢. 

Survey of Judgments of Leaders, Ed- 
ward B. Olds. Facts and questionnaire 
to guide group discussion and tabulate 
individual judgments on publicly sup- 
ported adult education. I6p. 20¢. 


All-Star NEA Builders 


Acatn this month we are publishing the 
names of only those all-star NEA builders 
who have enrolled one or more new life mem- 
bers since the list was last prepared for Tur 
JourNnaAL. The list below covers the record 
thru December 31. (Each star ¥& indicates 
recruitment of 10 NEA life members; each 
circled star €, 50 NEA life members.) 


Alice W Arden [Ga.| tet 37 

Arthur Axelson [Colo.] x%&¥%& 21 

Jesse R. Black [Utah] % 11 

Margaret Boyd [Ohio] %&%&*&* 46 

Velma Buckingham [Oreg.] % 19 

R W Burgett [II1.] %&¥& 26 

Mildred Cook [Texas] %& 4% 37 

Bernice L. Christensen [Colo.] x 10 

Elmer Crowley [Idaho] %%&% 34 

Genevieve Dartt [Idaho] % 11 

George H. Deer [La.} @@© 151 

Edward C. Elliott [Oreg.| x 26 

Earl C. Funderburk [N. C.] %&&*&¥* 42 

Anna Maud Garnett [Colo.] #%% 20 

Matilda Gilles [Oreg.] %&¥&¥ 31 

Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] OO *% kk * 143 

Janet Grauberger [Colo.] x 12 

Edward M. Gurr [Ariz.] %&%&% 47 

Ruth Hamilton [N. Y.| %&%&% 32 

Milton A. Heckman [Ohio] x 17 

Jeff L. Horn [Texas] %& 4 27 

Walter K. Howe, Jr. [Conn.] ¥%& 15 

Paul Kaus [Idaho] x 10 

Richard B. Kennan [NEA staff] % 13 

Joseph Kise [Minn.] @¥& 66 

Arnold Kittleson [Minn.| % 19 

Ruth Lowes [Texas] %&¥& 24 

R. B. Marston [NEA staff] %& 19 

Eunice Meppen [Idaho] % 13 

Mabel McKelvey [N. H.] % 11 
[Continued on page 178] 


George Peabody College For Teachers 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 10 to August 15, 1955 


First Term: June 10-July 16 
Second Term: July 11-August 15 


Peabody College organizes its summer quarter to provide for its students the most favorable experiences 
in learning, and in general development for the needs of the schools they serve. 


For information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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/ Among a teacher’s richest rewards is the experi- 
ence of having her guidance reflected in the atti- 
tude of her students. When young minds start to 


4 


open and eyes shine with the eagerness to learn, ~ 


she knows the inner warmth that signifies success. 

This is the time for Childcraft. From its pages, 
art of the ages gains life and movement. The 
glorious color of Van Gogh and Gauguin, the 
mathematical surrealism of Switzerland’s Paul 
Klee, and many other great works of art are 
presented with breath-taking fidelity in Child- 
craft’s new art volume. The mysteries and magic 
of science, and the wonders of the world about us 
unfold in stirring stories. 


No Van Gogh 
is Joe, but... 


A 
& 
& 


In subject matter, Childcraft is planned to 
broaden and enrich the curriculum of the primary 
grades. It represents the viewpoint of leading ex- 
perts in child psychology and education, who have 
written, compiled, and arranged this 15-volume 
work. 

You will find the guidance volumes an invalua- 
ble aid in discussing behavior problems during 
parent-teacher conferences. 

For more information on the new Childcraft 
edition and a free descriptive booklet, write Mr. 
Claud C. Ruch, Director of Childcraft School 
and Library Service, Dept. 3103, Box 3565, 
Chicago 54, Illinois. / 


Childcraft 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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AMERICA’S FAMOUS CHILD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 





Announcing SEEING THROUGH ARITHMETIC 


a new program for the elementary school 
to help more children 
get more out of arithmetic 


The authors 


DR. VAN ENGEN DR. HARTUNG MISS MAHONEY DR. KNOWLES 


DOr. Maurice Ll. Hartung, Associate Professor of Mathematics and Education, University of 
Chicago; Dr. Henry Van Engen, Head of the Department of Mathematics, lowa State 
Teachers College; Dr. Lois Knowles, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Missouri; Catharine Mahoney, formerly, primary teacher, Davenport, lowa. 

Texts for Grades 3 and 4 to be published this spring 


Write for free Preview folder $454 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 11 ATLANTA 5 DALLAS 2 SAN FRANCISCG 5S NEW YORK 10 


Summer School 
June 13-August 26 


Cosmopolitan City 
of 200,000 in America's 


Ya callom a delatet-talelate| 


Outstanding Staff 
with Nationally Known 
Visiting Faculty 


Courses Leading to 
M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 


Low Tyition (inc. out-of-state fee) 
First Session (6 weeks)..$ 86.34 
Post Session 


ENJOY COOL NIGHTS — MAGNIFICENT SCENERY 


Write today for Summer School Bulletin to 


Dean of Summer School, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


[All-Star NEA Builders—continued] 


Marcia Mills [Oreg.] ¥%& 16 
Winona Montgomery [Ariz.] © 58 
Joy Elmer Morgan [NEA staff] QG%&* 71 
Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va.]} 

* 416 
Roland L. Parks [Oreg.] ¥% 10 
Floyd W. Parsons [Texas] O0@*« * 121 
Margaret Perry [Oreg.] % %& 29 
Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] Q& 65 
Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] Oe *& * 82 
Nella Piccinatti [Colo.] %& 10 
Carolyn A. Pohl [N. J.] ¥% 19 
Lena Porreca [N. J.] @&* 73 
Viola H. Pomeroy [Oreg.] %& 14 
J. Howard Quick [Ill.] %&¥% 20 
Willie C. Ray [Ky.] # 14 
Helen K. Ryan [Ill] Ok *&* 87 
Audrey Shauer [Ind.] % 13 
Martha A. Shull (Oreg.| O©O% % * 137 
Joseph Siegman [Pa.] ¥ 14 
Elsie J. Sloan [Ill.] ¥% 13 
Florence Smith [Mo.] % 19 
Mildred LeM. Smith [Ala.] ¥ 10 
Clarence R. Spong [Kans.] ¥ 14 
John Starie [N. H.] &k¥¥&*&* 41 
Dean E. Streiff [Colo.] % 10 
Evelyn S. Torvend [Oreg.] %&%&*& 30 
Ewald Turner [Oreg.] %& 16 
Mary Van Horn [Ind.] % 14 
Waurine Walker [Texas] **&* 32 
Morris J. Weinberger [Colo.] % 10 
Allan M. West [Utah] % 10 
Elizabeth Yank [Calif.] x 16 


ALABAMA—Jesse 8. Attebery, Jr., Lorus 
Baggett, Alma Still Barber, D. W. Clements, 
Leo Creel, Tennie Davidson, Inez Dillard, 
James J. Dollar, Bill Farris, Sarah Elizabeth 
Goodman, Vera W. Grant, J. M. Guttery, Jr., 
Kate B. Hilton, James S. Keating, Theo Laud- 
erdale, Jimmie C. Lott, Mitchell McClellan, 
Alice Olivet, J. L. Posey, Herman L. Scott, 
Katie Lee Smith, Eunice Southern, Farris 
Southern, Levis Southern, Kenneth Taylor, 
Norma D. Tucker, T. W. Wilson 

ALASKA—James F. Baker, Virginia Baker, 
Fred Bryant, Archie Farmer 

ARIZONA—Roland L. Beck, Margaret Bouse, 
Dell Chamberlain, George S. Clay, Raymond C. 
Emery, Ilona K. Fudge, Don L. Peterson, Su- 
ethel Pohiman, Lucille J. Toohey 

CALIFORNIA—Raymond Ausmus, Francis 
L. Bacon, Vaudine Elaine Beal, Wallace 8S. 
Brandhofer, Roger R. Burke, Marvin Stanley 
Cahn, William Carrico, Marguerite Naeve Cook, 
Albert J. Cremens, Jr., Ruthe Harris, Zella W. 
Hoag, Wilford Lane, Paul W. Major, Walter 
Hendricks Mattson, Edith G. Morton, James 
McGlynn, Inez Park, Jane S. Pope, Louis Rob- 
bins, Leslie W. Ross, John P. Satterstrom, 
Mervyn G. Shippey, Durland Skinner, Lois Hi- 
leman Suydam, Harold Fairn Tupper, Jr., Da- 
vid A. Willey 

COLORADO— Edith C. Allen, Lena L. Arch- 
uleta, William R. Barnett, Barbara Beans, 
George M. Brooke, A. A. Brown, Virgil L. 
Brown, Florence K. Burry, Louis Butler, Cal- 
vin N. Caldwell, Dorothy Carlson, Margaret 
Carlson, Gladys P. Carnahan, Gerald P. Cava- 
naugh, Charles T. Chavies, E. C. Christensen, 
Charles M. Compton, Minnie W. Conrad, Lu- 
cille B. Cooper, Leeta Crook, Howard R. Fos- 
ter, Daniel A. Gale, Roger Green, Gladys 
Gregg, Ruth W. Gunn, Joan Harrigan, John J. 
Harrigan, James A. Hunsicker, Melvin L. Kel- 
so, Leland A. King, John E. Kramer, Dangny 
Larson, Betty Lucille Lowry, Arthur P. Lulka, 
James McEntyre, Merna McGill, Margaret J. 
McGroarty, John L. Peach, Phillip L. Poch, 
Philip S. Pratt. Henry Wm. Riechers, Sidney 
R. Rosen, Maxine Sellers, Frances A. Shepard, 
Frances Smith, Elizabeth Stamm, Bertha 
Stephens, Rolland G. Walters, Miriam Webb, 
Ernest A. Welch, Carl 8S. Wilkerson, Harold 
Wilkins 

CONNECTICUT—Earle M. Lacey, H. Blaine 
Miller, Jr., Angeline L. Petrini 

DELAWARE—Henry M. Brader, William 
Russell Kent, Jr., Joseph R. Kleckner, H. 
Lewis Miller, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Annie K. Foley, 
Gordon L. Lippitt, Gladys P. Sanders, Char- 
lotte M. Smith, 

FLORIDA—Gilbert Lawrence Porter, Leo 
Strousberg, Charles L. Trinkner, Marian R. 
Trinkner, Mae M. Walters, Joe Yglesias 

GEORGIA—Henry Oakley Cravey, Erma No- 
well, Lillian E. Williams 

IDAHO—Donald Aupperle, Wesley Baker, 


[Continued on page 180| 
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HE KNOWS THE ANSWER...AND THIS IS WHY! 


He’s the boy you can count on to give you the right answer when 
his classmates give you only puzzled looks. He’s the boy who 
reads THE Boox or KNOWLEDGE. 


Reinforces the teacher's effort. Here is a reference work that 
actually teaches with the teacher! Kept in constant reach in the 
classroom, THE Book or KNowLepce develops the vital habit of 
looking it up, and rouses that great ally of every teacher: curiosity. 
But THe Book or KNowLepcE is more than just a reference 
work. Teachers find its comprehensive articles valuable as sup- 
plementary texts, while its 20 volumes provide as many as- 
20 simultaneous study projects. 


Makes children want to learn. Tue Book or KNow ence is 
unique because it starts where other reference books leave off. 


Here, the child who looks for a fact finds it . . . quickly, easily 

. . in an article as technically correct as continuous revision 
can make it. (Last year alone, 1 out of every 7 pages was revised 
to keep this reference work modern.) But the child finds much 
more. He finds a news-picture format and a narrative technique 
so fascinating they capture his interest . . . tempt him to read 
further . . . lead him on to discover other fields of information. 
Learning actually becomes a pleasant habit! 


Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,607 pages and its 


"15,000 informative pictures (many in full color), and its 31,000 


handy alphabetized index references, THE Book or KNOWLEDGE 
is a valuable addition to any classroom. Have you seen the new 
1953 edition? Write today for complete information on THE 
Book or KNOWLEDGE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE GROLIER 


SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The 


clopedia Americana, 
Richards 


opical Encyclopedia, Lands 
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Lire nd Peoples, The Book of 


Popular Sie Science. 





fe} -dcte) | N 
SUMMER oe ae 
SESSIONS : aa eS Bs on LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and 


RESEARCH facilities of high- 
est quality. 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and IN- 
STITUTES IN— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 


3 COLLEGES OF EDUCATION: WAN ee ana Coane 
EASTERN OREGON : ra on 
te Gronde GRADUATE STUDY with distin- ae 
——— ‘ guished faculty. Industrial Education 
SOUTHERN OREGON ‘ UNDERGRADUATE WORK in —_ Humanities 
‘ Ashiond more than 1000 outstanding Speech 
courses. and many others 


JUNE 13 to 
AUGUST 5 
o 
Post 
Session: 
AUGUST 8 
To 
AUGUST 26 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 

itis ‘ ' 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 4 dy —and RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts—plays—ex- 
ae _ cursions—lectures—golf—tennis—swimming—fishing—campus 
EI PPecsessy omc wag in a distinguished cultural center yet located in the cool and 
ementa an ‘ondar eac i a ° 
uate and Under greduate Study. O offers teach- _— refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 
ers an outstanding program of hw astic achievement og 


and vacation variety. Distinguished faculties, augmented Prateek FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 


b tstandin est teachers, are rs at Oregon Sum- . u 
pe tay Seniine: oe this Lewis Clark Sesquicentennia! JUNE 13-WKY 16 TET 1A 2 


year— 1805-1955. For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 


RZ “ % ee 518 Johnston Hall 


(ej: Oregon State System of Higher Education UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA 


s Room 118 B, 1620 S$. W. Park, Portiand 1, Oregon 


JUNE 20 
To 
AUGUST 12 


AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION ee, ee, ee ee: ee | 4 Lal 8.8 9°0 FA 


[New NEA Life Members—continued] Ruth E. Schofield, Hobart H. Sommers, Clar- NEW HAMPSHIRE—Irvin H. Gordon, Leon 
° ; ence D. Stallman, Esther Joyce Stephens, Mary Lakin, Corridon Trask 
Florence P. Birch, Arthur Harold Bush, Bert Emma Stephens, Louise M. Sullivan, Stanley F. NEW JERSEY—Ethel M. Adams, Evelyn H. 
=< haffin, Evelyn Christensen, Cc. Dick Cooper, Tomkovick, Manly A. Tory, Albert J. Tucker, Bowen, Charles A. Boyle, Catherine H. Camp- 
es Covington, 5. w. Crowley, Barbara Francis John Vasak, Bruce C. Warner, John H bell, Joseph M. Dockry, Adam G. Geyer, Jr., 
men po Rg er "Me oe ig cs a ce “3 Wredling, Lois E. Young, Wayne S. Zumwalt Margaret M. Griscom, Saul Guritzky, Dorothy 
Ruth 2 Hell : Meryl Hi nae "B AO ge i INDIANA—Flossie Becknell, Edwin Joe Day, Hamlin, Mildred V. Hardester, Neva M. 
ede wh NE ater tah then ere — we James A. George, G. M. Grabill, Joan K. Hol- Harmon, Ellen Keen Hathaway, Dorothy 
phreys, Laverna Hutt, Earl D. Jardine, Faye O. man, Margaret Kimmel, John H. Munson, John Henry, Jennie S. Hobson, Jeannette C. Hodge, 
Jeffery, John O. Johnson, suomertes D. = tel McCullough, Donald L. Peters, G. Warren Robert C. Hoops, Marianna G. Hunter, Ruth 
ley, Mildred V. Keithley, Thomas D. Kershaw, Phillips, Elizabeth. Pilant, Esther C. Roesner, Evelyn H. Jacobs, Elizabeth H. Jones, Kath- 
Lavaun Kunz, Al E. Kytonen, E. Lavern Mar- James 3. Tansey : B pers 2m > D “eaters 
tin, Velma Martin, John T. Mast, Ezra H. 7a pd be parte - Kauth, Evelyn Kent, orothy D. 
Moore. Willi -4 <a Sosa IOWA—Anna Clausen, Leta Harmon, Glenn Kitchin, Douglas Lacour, Helen J. Larson, 
Moore, illiam F. Moss, A. B. McDonald, Fer R. Haw meets tin - > ; o i 
rell Garth Nelson, Mable Irene Nicks,.Emma . awkes, Tom Arthur Lamke, Juanita A. Nicholas F. Marini, Muriel Mentze, Thomas 
Agnes Noble, Grace O'Neal, Lowell Dewayne Steele, Harold W. Weber, Ora Mae Winstead N. Olsen, George John Pappas, Frances I. 
Oswald, Mary M. Payne, Rodney R. Romney, KANSAS—Robert Augsburger, Marion Car- Phillips, Emmett L. Pyle, Lawrenson Rue, Mil- 
Helen J. Russell, Dorothy L. Schenk, Edward dona, Wilmot D. Carr, Oliver Eberbart, Redicia ton H. Steinhauer, Chester R. Stroup, Herbert 
P. Schenk, Blanche Senft, Elizabeth Skeels, Engholm, Rena Gilson, Doris Ruth Hand, W. Summers, Joseph H. Taylor, Mary Ellen 
Eva B. Stanger, Bernice Stoll, Hazel T. Esther Latshaw, John K. Lay, Jr., LeRoy E. H. Toth, Nan L. Zeller 
Stuart, Bessie G. Taylor, J. Kenneth Thatcher, Marks, Selma Maronde, Clara Morton, Thomas NEW MEXICO—Kathryn K. Agee, Luz 
Ronald J. Tippets, Mae Tomblison, Robert Lee R. Mummey, Joe W. Ostenberg, Walter M. Chavez, Eduviges Gonzalez, Mary T. Hudson, 
Uhrig, Stella Warren, Elva Watts, Esther C. Ostenberg, Milton C. Poort, Joseph C. Reed, Mrs. Joe C. Lain, Manuel E. Sanchez, Eloise 
Whiting, Homer D. Williams, Susie L. Wil- W. C. Robinson, Milton M. Senti, Mose Stucky, Valley, Mary Jim Vincent 
liams, Warren Robert Winslow, Louis L. Wolz, W. W. Templer, Geraldine Townsend NEW YORK—Elsie Abrams, Grace G. Apple- 
J. A. Young KENTUCKY — Mitchell Davis, Audrey B. ton, Wilbur L. Clark, Erwin Thomas Cordero, 

ILLINOIS—Gene F. Ackerman, Frank R. Keith, Mrs. William Tupman Celia F. Crumpacker, Howard Deanto, Emilie 
Addis, Nellie Louise Alexander, Alice Townsend LOUISIANA—Harry Anderson, John L. Cald- N. Delong, Carlos de Zafra, Jr., Alice R. 
Barlow, Lucile Barron, Ann Hall Bliskey, well, Jr., Stanley Fitzpatrick, Carlton Johnson, Doolittle, John A. Frech, John H. Furbay, 
James Albert Boula, Ernest E. Brod, John L. Mary Lou Loudon Christine B. Gilbert, Gertrude Gunther, Stan- 
Brophy, Leonard A. Buzzel, Ethel M. Butler, MAINE—Chandler Barbour ley Kishman, Walter W. Kregler, Glenn D. 
Dorothy Mae Cairns, Vera R. Cannon, Joseph MARYLAND—Nicholas Guidara, Edna May Loucks, Samuel K. Munson, Leta McMahan, 
E. Clettenberg, Paul M. Crafton, Walter Cryer, Merson, Lilirose Stuart, Mathew Tross Anthony J. Noto, Chrysanthe Pampris, An- 
Earle M. Curtiss, Howard L. Davis, Esther M. MASSACHUSETTS—Cecile B. Hay, M. Louise gela Priore, June E. Senn, Anne Silver, Ken- 
Dearbeyne, Olive C. Debruler, Florence H. Fox, Stoughton neth Uyeda, John C. Wilson 
Cuma L. Frost, Lloyd R. Gannegan, Merrill P. MICHIGAN—Ruth N. Bacon, Kathryn L. NORTH CAROLINA—Marietta Allen, George 
Gaies, Raymond L. Gibble, Sylvia R. Gibson, Bock, Carl Brablec, Irving W. Burtt, Frank D. Barnhill, Theodore Bowen, Soule C. 
Sherwin G. Gilbertson, Mennow M. Gunrle, Butorac, Evelyn Darbee, M Jeannette Goode- Chandler, Charlie G. Dark, Claud Grigg, R. N. 
Everett E. Hamilton, Martin J. Hertko, Thayer now, Carleton M. Hause, Robert G. Kingsley, Gurley, A. D. Kornegay, Claude C. Marr, 
J. Hill, Henry Hohe, Mary W. Hohe, Darrell A. Carl Olson, Samuel B Ritchie, Elsie A. Schley, Russell P. Martin, Edwin Massengill, Joe R. 
Holsteen, Elaine Hood, M. W. Hummel, Donald Olive Stringer, Edwin J. Weber Nixon, Florence M. Reid, N. W. Shelton, Erma 
J. Imig, Harry H. James, Lizzie Davis John- MINNESOTA—W. H. Dittes, Eva M. Dratz, Small Turner 
son, Paul O. Johnson, Arthur Lee Jones, Ken- Edna K. Gercken. Hazel G. Murray, Inga M. OHIO—Robert E. Bailey, Norma E. Battes, 
neth E. Kern, Edward G. Knies, Audrey C. Olson, Michael J. Sto Edna Elizabeth Baxter, Constance C. Blake- 
Knowlton, R. E. Leasman, Jared T. Lyon, MISSOU RI—Neil C.’Aslin, Jessie E. Badgley, ley, Richard H. Bridgman, Joe F. Calta, 
Elaine L. Madison, Clara Maier, Blanche J. Anna Birkhead, Allen Crawford, D. A. Fergu- Kendall Datson, Andrew Deliman, Carl F. 
Martin, Marie Mildred Martin, B. D. Middleton, son, Marie Gaffron, Riehard M. Griffith, Mildred Doebler, Jr., Wilma Fleming, Irene 8S. Gath, 
Walter Mifflin, Dorothy A. Miller, Thomas C. Hampshire, Helen Herzing, Herbert H. Hutsell, Edwin H. Greene, J. Wendell Herron, Anna 
Moody, Ralph D. Moore, Alice G. Mueller, Wil- LeRoy Koch, Clyde E: Hanebrink, Audrey A. Hranko, Margaret J. Ingabrand, Maurice 
liam T. Muhl, Charles C. Mullin, Roy E. Mc- Leibundgut, Lucile P. Shepard, Isabel Sparks, Johnson, Lewis A. Lenkaitis, Tony Joe Megna, 
Afeos, Mildred A. McCallister, Warren M. David F. Spiller Charles Minder, Ernest D. Morningstar, Mar- 
McCartan, Herbert T. McCoskey, Don C. Mc- MONTANA—George -R. Ban@y, George A. jorie H. McElravy, Svet Nankovitch, L. Warren 
Glothlin, Gene McWhorter, William F. Narkis, Berges, Gertrude M. Grimes, J. Torrance Nelson, Esther M. Rice, Dick I. Rich, Howard 
James P. Newberry, Delilah Newell, Fred R. Harvey R. Schramm, Glenn E. Scott, K. C. Shook, 
Nicola, Jr., Roy Olive, Apollonia G. Petrie, NEBRASKA—John E. Aronson, Elizabeth Oliver E. Shubert, Ralph W. Sinks, Isabel 
Marilyn Pfeifer, Henry Clay Price, Elberta Britton, Kenneth Burkholder, Irene D. Eden, G. Sullivan, Esther M. Van Houten, Mary E. 
Eugenia Pruitt, Edmund C. Puddicombe, Kath- Thomas L. Hallstrom, Ruth B. Milford, Clark Wilhoit. Wilbur S. Wood, Mary R. Zack 
erine V. Radochonski, Gladys Ramsey, Russell Raser, Pauline S. Skinner, Fay Southwell, Ona OKLAHOMA—G. A. Dill, Pat Hardy, 
E. Robbins, Jack C. Rossetter, Michael J. Ryan, R. Wagner Lawrence E. Howell, Delena Melton, Edna 
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Mock Myers, Joseph Calvin Park, Kenneth C. 
Quinlan, Joe W. Tidrow, H. F. V. Wilson 

OREGON—David M. A. Barker, Elliott D. 
Becken, Oscar C. Bjorlie, R. Romayne Brand, 
Raymond E. Burleigh, Donna McK. Churchill, 
ieryl E. Clem, Joseph Kenneth Cummiskey, 
John R. Deffenbaugh, Lillie E. Devore, Beulah 
M. Elliott, George Norman Elliott, Vivian L. 
Evans, Elton Fishback, Sunn A. Fromm, Boyd 
A. Gibson, Bernard Grafton, Donna Hanson, 
Hugh Hartman, Robert F. Henderson, Frances 
Howard, Ralph Humphrey, Wilma Jacobson, 
Jeff Jeffers, Louana B. Lamb, James C. Lass- 
well, Blanche Viola Lewis, Mrs. Helmer Lind- 
strom, Helena Walker Lyman, Lois Dorland 
Martin, Leonard B. Mayfield, William R. 
Morris, Sidney E. Mosner, Virgil L. Moss, 
Cecil McCracken, Zola McDougall, Wilma 
Osborn, Bobby Lee Parnell, Carman Arvilla 
Pearce, Marie Prescott, Mary Jane Seiffert, 
Rolfe A. Selberg, Maribel Suthers, Mary M. 
Swegart, Jordan Utsey, Marjorie Nell Varner, 
Lloyd Whitcomb, Herbert G. Wing, Lee 
Thomas Witty, Henrietta Wolfer, Robert R. 
Wood, Helen M. Zistel 

PENNSYLVANIA — Rosamond Ackerman, 
David William Alexander, Marie Anderson, 
Shirley Lee Betts, C. Daniel Biemesderfer, 
John P. Bier, Anne Bressi, Roy R. Bruno, 8. 
Gladys Campbell, Annetta Carson, Dora T. 
Colville, Martha F. Cromley, Margaret 
Daudet, William C. Davis, Ralph C. Diller, 
Robert B. Donato, Rufus K. Eby, Richard 
Dunean Elder, Robert W. Engel, Helen J. 
Ewing, Sara Filander, Edna H. Fisher, Joseph 
E. Fodor, Bernice Gilmore, Richard Gledhill, 
Basil E. Harris, Bernard R. Hartz, Ruth M. 
Hassel, Robert W. Hassell, Jack G. Haw- 
thorne, Webster C. Herzog, Clara Hopper, 
Leslie M. Jones, Isabel C. Kelley, Marjorie E. 
King, Stuart L. Kline, William A. Knight, 
Mary Kozak, Gertrude A. Krantz, Stanley K. 
Landis, Lena Lanza, Verda M. Lehman, Betty 
Jane Miller, Jean Moeller, June B. Mussman, 
Elsie Myers, Sarah E. MclIlvaine, M. Isabell 
Naylor, Clayton F. Northup, Capitola Poellot, 
Geraldine F. Prosser, John R. Rodgers, Charles 
A. Roth, Harry Sakal, Irene J. Sauserman, 
Clyde T. Saylor, Samuel A. Scarnato, E. Terry 
Schuarz, Charles B. Shoup, Frances D. Span- 
bauer, Viola C. Stevenson, Carolyn M. Stout, 
S. Keith Taylor, Elizabeth H. Tillett, Rachel 
Trudgeon, Elizabeth K. Weber, Bernard Weiss, 
Arthur Wilkinson, Ruth S. Wisler, Paul Zuck 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Lelia Bradby, Pearl 
Harvey, Jennie Lyle, W. C. Sullivan, Wilma 
Taylor, C. H. Thomas 

TENNESSEE—Nella Wood Helton 

TEXAS—Phyllis Adair, Nola-Marie Batton, 
Alyce Blackburn, Gladys T. Collins, Virginia 
Coulston, Othella Denman, Muriel Eggebrecht, 
Martha L. Emmons, Walter Farber, Jr., 
Walter Leonard Faseler, Herbert D. Flowers, 
Clara Gregory, Guy Gunn, Mrs. Courtney Ham- 
ilton, Leon J. Hogan, Andrew W. Hunt, Marion 
B. Jackson, Albert J. Jacobs, Virginia Cate 
Jahn, Lucille C. Johnson, Vincent W. Miller, 
Charlie Mae Moss, Percy W. Neblett, William 
Oo. Nesbitt, Jack W. Nichols, Raymond W. 
Phipps, Rosetta Randolph; Robert L. Reese, 
Lillian Roberts, Mary G. Rosenfeld, R. P. St. 
John, Ethel G. Sloan, Frances I. Smith, 
Herbert M. Stapp, Roberta Steele, John M. 
Stuart, Thomas Wayne Taylor, Lillian E. 
Thompson, Elizabeth S. Turner, Rosita Uribe, 
c. P. Vickery, Vesta Inez Watson, G. H. West, 
Mrs. Frankie J. Younger 

UTAH—Thomas J. Abplanalp, Nathan H. 
Anderson, LeRoy A. Archibald, Andrew C. 
Baggs, Fred H. Bennett, Darrell Berrett, Don- 
ald C. Cameron, Wayne M. Carle, Mrs. V. W. 
Christopherson, Henry R. Cooper, Richard F. 
Earl, Noal K. Hatch, Oscar J. Hulet, Robert 
Cc. Neel, R. Deane Nelson, Farren Nielsen, Zoe 
R. Palmer, Eldon L. Reese, Sheldon C. Scho- 
field, R. Paul Thompson, Kenneth E. Weight, 
Jr.. Spencer Wyatt, Willis D. Wynn 

VERMONT—Clyde A. Maxfield 

VIRGINIA—Allene Archer, John B. Kolcum, 
Rebekah R. Sharp, Adeline W. Stroud 

WASHINGTON—John R. Munden, Donald 
Patterson, John Loren Troxel, Raymond P. 
Whitfield 

WEST VIRGINIA—Nellie W. Miller 

WISCONSIN—Marie Knipfel, Dellmont R. 
Lindbloom, John H. Mohring, Florence Trakel 


What the NEA Stands for 


[Excerpts from the NEA Platform] 


IV. Organization and 
Administration 
ADEQUATE educational opportunities 
for all our people are essential to our 
national welfare and security. For maxi- 
mum effectiveness this program requires 
efficient school districts, strong state and 
county departments of education, and 
able leadership and direction by boards 


[Continued on page 182) 
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Free planning 
help on 


Ry 


Super Scenery from the Super Dome 


. “Ea YMPIAN, f 


You'll have the time of your life 
in Yellowstone . . . the Montana 
Rockies and the Dude Ranch 
country ...or amid the mountain 
and marine attractions of Wash- 
ington’s Puget Sound country. 
There’s something for every taste 
in America’s evergreen playground. 

For extra pleasure at no extra 


PaciFic NortHwest— Grand 
Coulee Dam; Seattle-Tacoma 
with Puget Sound, Mt. Rainier, 
Olympic Peninsula; Victoria and 
Vancouver in British Columbia. 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PArRK— via 
Gallatin Gateway; Old Faithful, 
Grand Canyon, friendly wild life. 
Also Montana Rockies. 


@ Dupe RANCHES. 
@ Pacific Nortuwest — Yellowstone. 


cost, view thescenic route from the 
Super Dome—only full-length 
dome to the Pacific Northwest. 
Private-room cars with Skytop 
Lounge, Touralux sleepers that 
save on berth cost and rail fare, 
reserved-seat leg rest coaches, 
diner and Cafe Lounge on the 
super-speed Olympian HIAWATHA. 
Cororavo Rockies—Salt Lake 
City, Mormon Capital—Great 
Salt Lake— Yellowstone Park. 
CAtirornia — Montana-Idaho- 
Washington-Oregon; all the 
Pacific Coast. 
CANADIAN Rockies — Victoria, 
Vancouver-Pacific Northwest. 
ALAsKA—by the Inside Passage. 


9 Escorteo Tours — wide variety. 


Attractive low priced student educational tours to Yellowstone, 
Montana Rockies and other vacation regions will be operated this 


Spring under experienced supervision. 


rite us for full information. 


pocccocnrorr nnn ee 1 


Name. 


Address 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 

706 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 

I am interested in vacations 123456789 
circle choices). 
uper Dome folder. 


Please send free literature and 





WONDERFUL 
NEW 
ate) ap 4e], b 


A suggestion we hope 


proves interesting 


Unique “Soundbook” 
—a vivid aid to study of songbirds 


New teaching aid from Cornell University Laboratory of Ornithology 
has a recording of the melodies of 24 songsters most common in this country, 
true-life photos of each, description, memory phrases and stories. 


Here’s a new kind of bird book called 
SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 
Sound and Story. It includes a high 
fidelity recording of 24 bird songs 
heard around your home and coun- 
tryside (by the eminent audio engi- 
neer, Dr. P. P. Kellogg). 


Also you have photos of each bird, 
in beautiful color, taken in its natural 
habitat (by the renowned bird au- 
thority, Dr. A. A. Allen). 


Class listens and identifies each bird 
by its faithful color picture; and 


reads about it, where it lives, what 
its size and habits. 


Memory phrases, amusing and phonetic, help 
fix the songs in the mind. For example, the 
Warbling Vireo si ey pigelly wiggely 
pig’; the White-throated Sparrow sounds as 
if singing, ““Pure-sw¢et—Canada—Canada— 
Canada” or “Poor Sam Peabody —Peabody 
—Peabody.” Fun to learn. 


Besides the recording, pictures and descrip- 
tions, are fascinating commentaries on birds; 
flyways; story of usefulness to man, .color 
magic, ways of birds; how to attract with 
houses, food, etc.; haw to make own record- 
ings and photos im ‘the field. And for further 
study are listed 49% books, periodicals, 
bulletins, recordings. 


For soundbook described—SONGBIRDS OF AMERICA in Color, 


Sound and Story produced by coRNELL UNIVERSITY, published by Book-reEcorps, INC. of N.Y. 


City, write CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, Chicago 5. State which recording you want 


—3314 or 45 R.P.M. Complete book, $4.95, postpaid. 


How chewing tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helps 


It's just a simple fact that chewing helps 


you rela 


relieve tension. So it is, when you chew healthful, 

delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum, it helps 
you ease down and relax. Just try it tonight. See 
for yourself. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 


DOROTHY MARDER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


BALTIMORE TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


342 Madison Ave. 
. v. c 7 


Positions 
Schools, 


available in 
Public and 
Colleges, Universities, 


Nursery 
Private 


Schools, 
and Summer Camps. Specializing in Nationwide and Latin 
— Placements. 
em 


ber National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


School and college placement (East and South) 
in teaching, administration, and teacher-training. 


Write, telling us about your qualifications. 31st 


year. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


{Continued from page 181| 
of education and school administrators. 
To attain this goal the Association ad- 
vocates: 

[A] Provision by the state for a sys- 
tem of free schools, beginning with the 
nursery school and extending thru the 
university including: 

1. Schools for children in rural and 
small communities as integral parts of 
the public-school system. 

2. Complete program of vocational 
education organized and maintained as 
integral parts of local school systems, 
with parttime and evening classes as 
needed. 

3. Provision for adult education. 

4. Special attention to exceptional 
children, whether gifted or handi- 
capped, with provisions for instruction, 
guidance, and care in terms of their re- 
spective needs. 

5. Full year of not less than 180 days 
in school and class enrolment not to 
exceed 30 pupils. 

6. Provision for the education of 
teachers and the establishment of high 
professional standards of qualifications. 

[B] Establishment by the state of a 
department of education adequately 
staffed and financed and with authority 
for leadership and service to local dis- 
tricts with responsibility for: 

1. Administration of a system of cer- 
tification for teachers based upon pro- 
fessional standatds. 

2. Certification as to the adequacy of 
local school programs in meeting state 
standards and stimulation to provide 
better programs. 

3. General supervision of schools of 
the state with recommendations for im- 
provements made to the legislature and 
the people. 

[C] Reorganization of local school 
districts, wherever needed, into larger 
administrative units with sufficient re- 
sources and pupils to provide a good 
educational program for all. 

[D] Selection of local, county, and 
state boards of education on a non- 
partisan basis. 

[E] Further professionalization of 
the superintendency of schools at local, 
county, and state levels thru: 

1. Upward revision of standards of 
eligibility, preparation, and _ certifica- 
tion of school administrators. 

2. Appointment by nonpartisan 
boards. 

[F] The selection, promotion, and 
payment of teachers on a professional 
basis: 

1. Equal pay, regardless of sex or 
grade taught, for teachers of equivalent 
education and experience. 

2. No discrimination because of race, 


All administrators know of the con- 
stantly increasing demand for teachers. 
Throughout the year, our office receives 
increasing requests to make recommen- 
dations for all types of positions in 
connection with education. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, If. 


Our Service is nationwide. 


color, residence, economic or marital 
status, religion, or nonsubversive polit- 
ical beliefs. 

[G] Adherence to good standards of 
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school administration: 

1. Budget prepared by the school 
superintendent and his staff and pre- 
sented to the board of education for 
adoption. 

2. Boards of education guided by the 
recommendations of professional educa- 
tors. 

[H] Service to state and local schools 
by the federal government in the form 
of information, recommendation, and 


su pport. 





It’s a Date 


Mar. 4-6: Regional meeting, Natl Assn 
of Educational Secretaries, Hartford, Conn. 

Mar. 5-8: North-central division, Music 
Educators Natl Conference, Cleveland. 

Mar. 6-10: 10th annual conference, Assn 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Chicago. 

Mar. 11-12: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Mar. 12-16: Western regional conven- 
tion of American Assn of School Admin- 
istrators, Denver. 

NEA groups that will meet in Denver in 
connection with the AASA convention in- 
clude: Dept of Rural Education, Internatl 
Council for Exceptional Children, Natl 
Council of Administrative Women in Edu- 
cation, Natl School Public Relations Assn, 
Educational Policies Commission. 

Mar. 13-16: Southwest division, Music 


7 





Government Empcovees Grwrance Companys 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 
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Educators Natl Conference, Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

Mar. 14: Regional meeting, American 
Educational Research Assn, Denver. 

Mar. 16-19: Annual meeting, Elementary 
School Principals, Chicago. 

Mar. 17-19: Southwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 

Mar. 24-26: North-central regional con- 
ference, Dept of Classroom Teachers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mar. 24-26: 3rd natl convention, Natl 
Science Teachers Assn, Cincinnati. 

Mar. 25-29: Southern division, Music 
Educators Natl Conference, New Orleans. 

Mar. 30-Apr. 1: Midwest district conven- 
tion, American Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Columbus, 
Ohio. . 

Mar. 30-Apr. 2: Central district conven- 
tion, American Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, St. Paul, Minn. 

Apr. 1-3: Regional meeting, Natl Assn 
of Educational Secretaries, Cleveland. 

Apr. 1-4: Natl convention, Natl Assn 
of Deans of Women, Chicago. 

Apr. 2-6: Eastern regional convention, 


“American Assn of School Administrators, 


Cleveland. 

NEA groups that will meet in Cleve- 
land in connection with the AASA con- 
vention include: “American Educational 
Research Assn, Dept of Rural Education, 
Natl School Public Relations Assn, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, Future 
Teachers of America, Natl Assn of Edu- 
cational Secretaries. 


Apr. 3-5: Regional meeting, Western 
Business Education Assn, regional assn 
of United Business Education Assn, San 
Diego. 

Apr. 3-6: California-Western division, 
Music Educators Natl Conference, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Apr. 10-16: Internat] conference, Inter- 
natl Council for Exceptional Children, 
Long Beach. 

Apr. 11-16: 3rd natl conference, Natl 
Art Education Assn, Cleveland. 

Apr. 12-15: Southern district convention, 
American Assn for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Tulsa. 

Apr. 13-15: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, American Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

Apr. 13-16: 33rd annual meeting, Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Bos- 
ton. 

Apr. 13-16: Northwest division, Music 
Educators Natl Conference, Eugene, Oreg. 

Apr. 17-19: Sixth southwest regional 
conference of Community School Admin- 
istrators sponsored by American Assn of 
School Administrators, Dept of Rural Edu- 
cation, Natl School Public Relations Assn, 
and Council of Chief State School Officers, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Apr. 17-21: Eastern district convention, 
American Assn for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Boston. 

Apr. 18-21: 3rd NEA Regional Instruc- 
tional Conference, Denver. 


[Continued on page 184} 


under our modern plan... 


’ TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 
SAVINGS up to 309% 


rolaM \ihcoMs likitiaslsla- 


Government EMpLoyees Jrsurance 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING, WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 





2. (a) Days per week auto driven to work? 
(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) [) Yes [] No 


3. Estimated mileage during next year? 


4. 0 Please include information on Comprehensive Personal Liability Insurance. 096 


MAIL TODAY FOR “‘RATES’’— No obligation! 


rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 


(A Capital Steck Company . . . Not Affiliated with the U. 8. Govt.) 


O 


Single 
Married (No. of Children 
Occupation 


T 


One way distance is > 


My present insurance expires....../.....f 000 





A teachers 

§ best friend is her 
Marsh’77” 

| Felt Point Pen 


AMAZING, NEW WRITING-DRAWING INSTRUMENT 
MAKES TEACHING EASIER...MORE INTERESTING 


Makes effective flash cards, signs and visual MAR S H V7 
e 


aids, quickly. Holds children’s attention. NO 
special art ability necessary. Once you try a Aha Point PEN 
genuine Marsh "77," you'll wonder how you 

: j at school) art 
ever got along without it! $3? pet yoo nha 
EXCLUSIVE MARSH “77” FEATURES: 


stores. 
* Fits your hand like a fine fountain pen. * Cap snaps on-off easily. 
% Marks on any surface with instant drying ink. * Smooth - Flow ink control. 
* Guaranteed not to leak. * Ten colors available. 


= “Art Magic” Drawing and Lettering Course 
B with the Marsh 77” Felt Point Pen. It’s yours! WRITE TODAY 


MARSH CO. « 95 MARSH BLDG. « BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


mitt 


“GET MANY DIFFERENT ‘STROKES “AND ART. EFFECTS Witt THESE ‘5 POINTS 
ss 


Announcing... 


Arithmetic We Need 


By GUY T. BUSWELL 
University of California, Berkeley 


WILLIAM A. BROWNELL 
University of California, Berkeley 


IRENE SAUBLE 
Detroit Public Schools 


A new elementary series by authors who have been 
pioneers in promoting the now widely accepted mean- 
ing approach in teaching arithmetic. 


A series that raises modern instruction to a new high 
level of teachability. 


tome once: soscon GINN AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 7 


Apr. 18-22: Annual convention, Dept 
of Audio-Visual Instruction, Los Angeles. 

Apr. 20-23: Southwest district conven- 
tion, American Assn for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Las Cruces. 
N. Mex. 

Apr. 26-29: Natl convention, American 
Industrial Arts Assn, Atlantic City. 

May 1-3: Ninth annual conference of 
presidents of state assns of school adminis- 
trators and AASA, Louisville, Ky. 

May 6-7: Northeastern regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Port- 
land, Maine. 


NEA Publications 


Byroads of Algebra by Margaret 
Joseph. Enrichment material for use 
in mathematics clubs or classes. 1955. 
l6p. 40¢. How To Use Your Bulletin 
Board by Donovan A. Johnson and 
Clarence E, Olander. 1955. 12p. 50¢. 
Geometry Growing by William R. Ran- 
som. New light on many famous the- 
orems. 1954. 36p. 75¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Natl Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA. 

Criteria for Driver Education Pro- 
grams and Teacher Certification. 1955. 
16p. Single copies free to schools; 5¢ 
each to others. No discounts. Safety 
Commission, NEA. 

Elementary-School Libraries Today. 
Reprint of the 1951 yearbook of the 
Dept of Elementary School Principals. 
312p. $3. Quantity discounts. DESP, 
NEA. 

Evaluation and Measurement of Stu- 
dent Teaching in Business Education, 
Theodore Woodward, ed. 1954. 64p. $1. 
Quantity discounts. United Business 
Education Assn, NEA. 

A Father Looks at Progressive Educa- 
tion by Gladwin Hill. Reprint from 
December 1954 The Atlantic. 16p. 
Single copy 25¢. Quantity discounts. 
Natl School Public Relations Assn, 
NEA. 

Financing Adult Education in Amer- 
ica’s Public Schools and Community 
Councils, Edward B. Olds, research co- 
ordinator. Systematic study of financing 
of public-school education. 1954. 124p. 
Complete report, $1.25; summary re- 
port, 25¢. Adult Education Assn of 
the USA, NEA. 

So They Say About Higher Educa- 
tion. Digest of articles on higher educa- 
tion prepared for the Assn for Higher 
Education by the Educational Research 
Service and the NEA Research Divi- 
sion. Quarterly. Single copies 15¢; year’s 
subscription 50¢. AHE, NEA. 

Local Association Activities Leaflet 
No. 4, Citizenship, prepared by the 
NEA Citizenship Committee. Sugges- 
tions for planning worthwhile citizen- 
ship programs. Geared especially to 
citizenship work of local associations. 
Rev. Free in limited quantities. 
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Also, Bridge and Ballots. Skit pre- 
pared by the NEA Citizenship Com- 
mittee to interest local associations in 
planning and participating in citizen- 
ship activities. Cast of characters: one 
man and four women. 1954. 14p. One 
copy free. Four additional copies avail- 
able without charge, if skit is to be 
presented. Order both items from Citi- 
zenship Committee; NEA. 

Report of an Investigation, Hous- 
ton, Texas. Study of factors related to 
educational unrest in a large school 
system. 1954. 60p. Single copies free. 
Defense Commission, NEA. 

A Note of Optimism. 1954 Annual 
Report to the Profession of the Natl 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Summary 
of progress in upgrading of the pro- 
fession, problems ahead, and promising 
lines of action. Mimeo. 1954. 10p. Free. 
Teacher Education Commission, NEA. 

What Research Says to the Teacher: 
6. The Learning Process by William 
Clark Trow. Sixth in a series of pam- 
phlets sponsored by Classroom Teach- 
ers and American Educational Re- 
search Assn [NEA depts]. 1954. 33p. 
25¢. Quantity discounts. NEA. 


National Council for 
the Social Studies 


President: Edwin R. Carr, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder. 

Ist vicepresident: Helen McCracken 
Carpenter, State Teachers College, 
Trenton 5, N. J. 

2nd vicepresident: William H. Cart- 
wright, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 

Members of the board of directors: 
Elsie Beck, Detroit Public Schools; 
Jack Fletcher, Tarpon Springs, Fla.; 
Edgar B. Wesley, Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif.; Stanley Wronski, Bos- 
ton University, Boston. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1955 NEA Convention: July 3-8, Chi- 
cago. 

American Education Week—Nov. 6-12. 
Theme: “Schools—Your Investment in 
America.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1954: 561,- 
708. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
NEA Handbook, pages 260-261, back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 364-381. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, council: Handbook, pages 271-342. 

Centennial Action Program goals: 
Handbook, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession: Handbook, 
pages 383-389. 
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go West, 7 
‘BURLINGTON T° 


wy 


Now's the time 
to plan your trip... 


...and you’ll find Burlington’s colorful illustrated literature both 
helpful and interesting. Just mail the coupon... we’ll be glad to 
send you complete information about the vacationland you pre- 
fer and the best way to get there. Travel independently or with 
a congenial, carefree Escorted Tour. Either way, you'll enjoy 
your vacation more if you Go Burlington! Remember—there’s 
no extra fare on any Burlington train! 


for Colorful BOOKLETS... 
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7° BUR 
NGTON 
Dept, 712, 547 ee 


I am Planning a su 


e=ee4 
% 
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Burlington 


Fahad oly Tt 


Counsel .. . See Your 
Ticket or Travel Agent 





CENTRAL WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Ellensburg, Washington 
June 13 - August 12 
June 13 - July 13 July 14 - August 12 
Workshops Every Two Weeks. 


B.A. & M.Ed. DEGREES 

Distinguished Faculty 
Laura Zirbes, Lilla Belle Pitts, Paul 
Blackwood, Raymond Dvorak, David 
Shepherd, Carlton Ball, Dugald Ar- 
buckle, others. 
Workshops in reading, science, gifted 
child, music, conservation, pottery, 
counseling, art, family life, ete. 

Scenic Vacation Land 
Coulee Dam, mountains, lakes, ocean, 
tours, fishing, Sea Fair, dude ranch, 
parks, Mt. Rainier, etc. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
WHERE DAYS ARE BRIGHT 
AND NIGHTS ARE COOL 


~ 1955 SUMMER SESSION 


June 27 - August 5 


Courses in Anthropology, Business 
Administration, Education, English, 
Biology, History, Home Economics, 
Music. 

for information write airmail 


Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 


Sun, Surf, and Study! 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
1955 Summer Session 


Education Workshops . . . Specialized Regional 
Distinguished Visiting and Resident 


. For further information write to 


Programs . . . 
Faculty . . 
Director of Summer Session, University of Hawsii, 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 


June 22 to August 2 


California PT & Increases 


Scholarships 


Tue California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has allocated $143,200 
for student loans, scholarships, and fel- 
lowships for the 1955-56 school year. 
This is $33,600 more than the group 
budgeted last year for the same pur- 
pose. 


Smith Presents Language Kit 


KRUEGER PHOTO 


HENNING Borm_fright], student of 
the Free Unive Berlin, thanks 
G. Kerry Smith, ‘executive secretary of 
the Association for Higher Education 
[an NEA department], for a CARE 
English Language Instruction kit. The 
kit was presented: when Dr. Smith was 
a guest of the» Crusade for Freedom 
tour of Europe earlier this year. 


Reeves Made LA School Chief 

CiaupE L. REEvEs, acting superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles public 
schools since October 1, was appointed 
to the post permanently on December 
20 and given a four-year contract. He 
fills the vacancy J@ft by Alexander J. 
Stoddard’s retirement last June. Super- 
intendent Reeves had been an assist- 
ant superintendent in charge of high- 
schools in Los Angeles. 


School TV Helps Parents, Too 

More than one-third of the city, 
town, and consolidated schools within 
a, 50-county Central lowa area are now 
equipped with television sets. This 
report comes from Station WOI-TV, 
Ames, Iowa, which adds that the 201 
schools with TV sets represent a 400% 
increase in school-OBwned TV receivers 
during the past two years. 

These schools use a daily series of 
programs, “Iowa TV Schooltime,” as 
part of their regular curriculum. Pro- 
grams include current events, science, 


An “encyclopedia 


of freedom... 


WHEN 
WEN ARE FREE 


Citzenship Education Project 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


$2.84 


nationwide acclaim 
by teachers and administrators 


There is good reason for this ac- 
claim—here is a new supplementary 
text for secondary schools which 
will give pupils a better understand- 
ing of our democratic way of life. 
Written in a simple, clear, and con- 
When Men Are Free 
explains the beliefs and ideals that 


cise stvle, 


have guided the development of 
American institutions since Colonial 
times. With over 150 halftones and 
line cuts, it will enrich the teaching 
of all aspects of citizenship. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
e TEACHERS .. . immediate placement 
e ADMINISTRATORS .. . qualified 
teachers available 
SNELLING & SNELLING 
1501 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 2, PENNA. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


\ 
\ - IN Steel or Wood 


‘mi 
ltt \ FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
|\7 | 
| \ AND Low DIRECT PRICES 
—\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. 2065 SCRANTON 2,PA. 
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art, and special activities for the kin- 
dergarten and primary grades. 

The school TV programs give par- 
ents an opportunity to see at home 
the kind of instruction that goes on in 
the modern schoolroom, thus provid- 
ing a new basis of understanding and 
cooperation with the school and with 
their children, says James H. Davis, 
WOI educational supervisor and a 
former superintendent of schools. 


School Bonds Earn Additional 
Funds 

ScHOoOL bonds voted for the Berkeley 
[Calif.] Unified School District in 1948 
were immediately invested in govern- 
ment securities and the bonds cashed 
as building payments were required. 

Total interest received by March 15, 
1955, on idle school-bond funds will be 
$257,005.39, says Berkeley Superin- 
tendent of Schools Thomas L. Nelson. 
Thus, the original issue of $7,966,000 
will actually yield more than $8,223,- 
005.39 for school construction. 


Democracy vs Communism 


Tue New Mexico Education Asso- 
ciation and the American Legion of 
that state joined forces in the prepara- 
tion of a booklet for highschool and 
college students entitled The Demo- 
cratic Way of Life and Soviet Com- 
munism. The booklet is intended to 
help young people understand the 
menace of communism and the advan- 
tages of democracy. Some 15,000 copies 
have been distributed. 


Parents’ Newsletter 


Tue Roslyn [N. Y.] public-school 
system issues a parents’ newsletter that 
keeps patrons informed on issues and 
problems facing the public schools. 
The newsletter is sent to parents of 
preschool children as well as to those 
with children already in school. 


Youth Helps Set Standards 


PARENTAL and school concern over a 
private party after a highschool music 
show in Ipswich, Massachusetts, led to 
a new kind of community plan to solve 
teenage problems in that city. 

The plan, originated by the superin- 
tendent of schools and the guidance di- 
rector, provided for a Youth-Adult 
Community Council that has set up a 
workable code of conduct for both 
teenagers and their parents. The coun- 
cil also works out ways of giving posi- 
tive recognition for the fine things 
young people are doing. 

“Different _parents have different 
ideas of what should go on at parties,” 
says Robert F. Savitt, Ipswich superin- 
tendent of schools. “Some parents are 
very lenient, others are not. Some allow 
smoking, others forbid it. Some let the 
youngsters leave parties and later re- 
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yocabulary 


Ble} laeler ei-sene 


At last—you can build 
lasting spelling skills! 


> 


grades 2-8, by Lambader and Kottmeyer 


Paljiys 


America’s spelling authorities, May Lambader and 
Dr. William Kottmeyer, give you a spectacular 
revision based on phonetic and structural skills. With 
THE NEW GOALS IN SPELLING your youngsters 
develop Jasting spelling power. 


See these dramatic new approaches to teaching spelling! 
e@ you emphasize changing sounds to words 
e words are grouped by common elements 


UOIFD| 94402 


e@ you consistently review skills, as well as words 
e spelling correlates with language arts 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Levis 3 +¢« Dallas 1 e© Pasadena 2 


eves 


dictionary Spectacular language 


7 14.1. Summer Session Students enjoy friendly Oregon 
not only for its thrilling variety of Pacific Northwest 
playlands, but for the ease with which each may be 


re mM a Hf) ber reached. Any Oregon campus you select will be near 
snow-tipped mountains, Pacific Ocean beaches — or 

both. You'll always be near great stands of ever- 

greens ...Old West rangelands... lakes, rivers and 

'@) R E. G '@) N waterfalls ...and geologic wonderlands. For further 
information, send coupon for 


free color booklet, “Oregon, 
Cool, Green Vacationland”,. 


DISTINCTIVE community events will 
add to your pleasures in Oregon. 
Shown here are Shakespearean play- 
ers who annually present a month- 
long festival of the Old Bard's 
masterpieces in an outdoor theater 
oat Ashland in Southern Oregon. 


Travel Information, Room 315 
Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 


Please send me free color booklet. 





THIS LEWIS AND CLARK SESQUICENTENNIAL YEAR 1805-1955 











Se Mee Fees 
Coupon moy be pasted on postcard 





turn. Others do not. Many young peo- 
ple are honestly confused by conflict- 
ing standards and wonder which is 
right. The Youth-Adult Community 
Council reflects representative commu- 
nity thinking on matters affecting teen- 
agers. 

The council, unanimously approved 
by the Ipswich school committee, 
brings nine highschool students and 
one recent graduate together with 10 
adults in the community. Together 
they consider teenage problems and 
develop a positive program for their 
solution. The council has been de- 
scribed by one school-committee mem- 
ber as “the best program the town 
has ever had.” 


Question-of-the-Month 


How does your school 
Orient its new 
teachers? 


Answers of about 100 words are 
invited. Some will be published 
in future issues of THE JOURNAL. 


TOUR SPONSORS 


YOU'LL HAVE 


HEN.... 
ur travel group 


as our Medical 
Expense Iliness 
and Accident 
Protection. 


24 hour daily coverage for every member 


during the entire tour. 
Broad Coverage 


Prompt Courteous Service 
Lew Cost 


Write for Letest Details 
BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Vocational Education and 
Industrial Arts 


Teacners of vocational education and 
the industrial arts at both the high- 
school and adult levels will find many 
suitable audio-visual materials. These 
materials, or information about them, 
can be obtained from the usual sources 
—school, university, public, and com- 
mercial libraries. 

Over 450 industrial-training motion 
pictures produced under the supervi- 
sion of the US Office of Education are 
described in the catalog and supple- 
ment issued by United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 
With only a few exceptions, 35mm 
filmstrips and instructor’s manuals are 
also available for these films. These 
correlated films and filmstrips cover 
such areas as machine-shop work, air- 
craft work, shipbuilding skills, preci- 
sion wood machining, engineering, 
electrical work, supervision, nursing, 
foundry practice, refrigeration service, 
farm work, welding procedures, plas- 
tics, optical craftsmanship, and auto- 
motive operation and maintenance. 

One of the most complete sources of 


Announcing: 


information on 16mm films, including 
vocational-education and_ industrial- 
arts films, is the Educational Film 
Guide, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. and kept uptodate by semiannual 
supplements. This guide lists 11,000 
films alphabetically and then according 
to the Dewey Decimal system. Film 
data, grade level, brief description of 
contents, and purchase sources are 
given in the classified section. 

The H. W. Wilson Co. also pub- 
lishes the Filmstrip Guide, which lists 
and provides information on 5882 
35mm filmstrips and is kept current by 
semiannual supplements. 

Industrial organizations and private 
and governmental agencies produce 
many audio-visual materials. Among 
the guides to these items are Educators 
Guide to Free Films, Fourteenth Edi- 
tion, 1954, and Educators Guide to 
Free Slidefilms, Sixth Edition, 1954, 
both published by the Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, and 
Free and Inexpensive Learning Ma- 
terials, 1954, published by the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Many types of audio- 
visual materials can also be obtained 
thru the cooperation of local indus- 
tries. 

—CAROLYN Guss, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 


A NEW BOOK 


FOR 


physica! 
education- 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


athletics 


@ A handbook of sports, games, dance and 
. . with chapters on keeping fit 


and physical education and recreation as 


careers. 


Written in a simple, informal style for high 
school boys and girls (7th-12th grades). 


Illustrated by hundreds of line drawings 


and photographs. 416 pp. 


@ Intended to stimulate a broad program of 


physical education in the high schools. 


@ A long-needed teaching aid. 


Durable paper—$2.50 


Cloth—$3.00 


American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


1201 16th St., N. W. 


Wash. 6, D. C. 
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Classroom Teachers and 


the NEA Building Fund 


Reauizine that the dream of a new 
NEA center will become a reality 
only thru the united efforts of the 
united profession, classroom teach- 
ers in local and state education 
associations thruout the nation have 
thrown themselves wholeheartedly 
into the task of promoting the NEA 
ag Fund Campaign. Thus 
far, $5641.76 in cash and $2575 in 
pledges have been contributed thru 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers by its local and state affili- 
ates. 

This task has given classroom 
teachers an opportunity to work to- 
gether for a common goal and to 
sponsor many activities which have 
provided a great deal of fun and fel- 
lowship. 

One of the department’s biggest 
projects is promoting the use of 
“sharesages,” which have netted 


over $2000 for the NEA Building 
Fund since its start in 1953. Instead 
of being presented with flower cor- 
sages, NEA speakers at professional 
meetings are now being presented 


with money, arranged in attractive, 
cleverly constructed corsages, which 
are later forwarded to the NEA de- 
partment headquarters. 

The Classroom Teachers NEA 
Building Fund Club, the newest de- 
partment project, has brought in 
over $1000 since July 1954 from 
classroom teachers in 22 states. This 
club gives everyone a chance to be 
recognized for his contribution. 
Special tags are given to all donors, 
no matter what thé size of their con- 
tributions. 

In addition to. supporting proj- 
ects of the national department, 
state and local associations of class- 
room teachers are meeting and in 
many cases surpassing building- 
fund quotas of their own (frequent- 
ly $2 per member per year). To do 
this, they are enthusiastically initi- 
ating projects such as candy sales, 
sharesage contests, subscription 
parties, and a variety of other un- 
usual activities. 

Thus, classroom teachers are do- 
ing their share—and they may be 
relied upon to continue to do so. 

—HILDA MAEHLING, executive sec- 
retary, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. 
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The Only Adequate 
Vision-Screening Tests 
available to Schools 


including Usable-Vision tests both at 
far point and reading distances; Ver- 
tical and Lateral Imbalance tests 
both for far point and reading dis- 
tance; Suppression tests; Depth Per- 
ception tests; Color tests. 


Approved for use.in MORE THAN 
3,500 "SCHOOL SYSTEMS, AND IN 
MORE THAN 4,000 INDUSTRIES, 
enabling them to refer children and 
workers who need visual care to prop- 
er vision specialists, for analysis 
and professional eye care. 


Used widely to investigate the 
visual factor in reading difficulties. 
Extra nurses or teachers can be 
trained quickly; manual furnished. 


The complete Visual-Survey con- 
sists of a precision built instrument 
with lenses corrected for color and 
spherical aberration, new Durastyle 
test cards, a new graphic profile 
record form that gives a vivid over- 
all picture of the subject’s visual 
skills. 


Write for circular. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


KEYSTONE 


VISUAL-SURVEY SERVICE 


Vital texts for today’s 
high school students— 


FOR HISTORY . . . 
THE PAST 
THAT LIVES TODAY 


BECKER, PAINTER, HAN 
MODERN HISTORY 
CARL BECKER 

FOR SCIENCE... 

NEW WORLD 
OF SCIENCE 
BURNETT, JAFFE, ZIM 
NEW WORLD 
OF CHEMISTRY 


BERNARD JAFFE 

FOR MUSIC... 
MUSIC 
AMERICANS SING 
WILSON, LEEDER, GEE 
MUSIC THE 
WORLD SINGS 


WILSON, LEEDER, GEE, GREER 


SILVER BURDETT 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS ATLANTA 


START*PLANNING YOUR 1955 VACATION NOW! 


Travel and study ABROAD 


Earn full college credit and enjoy a thrilling trip through Europe or around the 
world via TWA—tahe up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s ‘Time Pay Plan‘‘! 


See all the sights. Live in London, Paris, Geneva or Rome 
and study from 2 to 6 weeks at an accredited university. 
You do both during one trip on a university-sponsored 
tour via TWA-—world leader in educational air travel. 
And you can take up to 20 months to pay with TWA’s 


new “Time Pay Plan.” 


Choose a tour dealing with a special field such as music, 
art, languages—visit the Orient or go around the world. 


Sabbatical-Year Travelers: Special arrangements are avail- 
able for travel and resident study! Mail the coupon today 


for details! 


2Z. siy the tinecr,.. FLY 


Dept. N-F 


I am also interested in: 


Sabbatical-Y ear 
Travel CF) Name. 
TWA’s “Time Address. 
Pay Plan” 1 City 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S.A. + EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 


John H. —— Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
, 380 Madison A 


ve., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please ay me information on the Flying Educational Tours to be 
offered in 1955. 





ARTSECRAFTS 


PROJECT 
fole) (a as. 
ov TEACHERS 


WIDE VARIETY OF SUBJECTS 


Valuable booklets covering 
classroom projects in Ceram- 
ics, Ceramics Without A Kiln, 
How To Make Molds, Wire- 
craft, Feltcraft, Woodcraft, 
Rusticraft, Planters, Patio 
Furniture, Metalcraft, Metal 
Etching, Glass Etching, Cast- 
ing with Liquid Plastics, 
Waxcraft, How To Make 
Beautiful Jewelry, How To 
Imbed Biological Specimens, 
Liquid Marble, Gemcraft 
Without Tools, Plastic Putty, 
Porcelainizing, Laminating 
and many other booklets are 
available to teachers and 
school administrators. These 
booklets are free of charge 
if you will send us the name 
of the school and the subject 
or subjects most interested in. 


PLASTICAST COMPANY 


P.O. Box 987 Dept. AB-116 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


y 


VLYUCL KO? 


Orpen publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents [Supt Doc.], Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or 
check out to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; do not send stamps. Order other 
items from addresses given. 


Civil Rights 

Freedom Agenda: The Constitution and 
Congressional Investigating Committees. 
Individual Liberty and Congressional 
Power by Robert K. Carr. History and 
nature of Congressional investigations, 
with special emphasis on their impact up- 
on the guarantees of individual liberty in 
our constitutional system. 1954. 60p. 25¢. 
Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial Fund, 
Inc., 164 Lexington Ave., New York 16. 

The People Take the Lead. Record of 
progress in civil rights in the US, 1948 to 
1955. January 1955. 30p. 10¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. Community Affairs Dept, American 
Jewish Committee, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16. 

America’s Need: a New Birth of Free- 
dom. 34th Annual Report—American Civil 
Liberties Union, July 1, 1953-June 30, 1954. 
Review of significant developments in civil 
liberties. 128p. 50¢. Quantity discounts. 
American Civil Liberties Union, 170 5th 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 4- AUG. 10 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


Ninth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SESSION for 
elementary and high school teachers. Conver- 
sation with individual tutor. Spanish lectures 
repeated in English af another hour. Vacation 
attractions. Pleasant mountain climate. Room 
and board in hotel or homes. 


All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U.S. 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMII NG 
the COOLEST 
SCHOQL 


in America Altitude: 7200 feet 


mee Nee NS Programs leading to baccalaureate and ad- 
vanced degrees in six colleges. Agriculture, 
Commerce and Industry, Education, Engi- 
neering, Liberal Arts, Pharmacy. 


KOKK t Chalk Desegregation 


Education in a Transition Community 
by Jean D. Grambs. Information and sug- 


The Modern, Dustless Way 
Of Blackboord Writing! 


No more messy chalk dust on your 
hands or clothes. No more screeching 
or crumbling chalk. HAND-GIENIC, the 
wonderful new invention for teachers 
makes blackboard writing a pleasure 
instead of a chore. 

HAND-GIENIC is a mechanical penci! 
that holds any standard chalk instead 
of lead. Your hands never touch chalk 
during use. Fits hand comfortably, 
lessens finger fatigue. Chalk retracts 
completely for carrying in pocket or 


This is the 
‘“‘Natural"’ gift for a fellow teacher. 
ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 


TRY IT AT OUR RISK! Send only 

$2.00 HAND-GIENIC will be rushed to 

you postpaid. If not delighted, return 

within 10 days for full refund by return mail. All 
orders shipped same day. Liberal discount to agents 
& distributors. Mail Coupon Now. 


NOT SOLD IN ANY STORE AT ANY PRICE! 
HAND-GIENIC SPECIALTIES CO. | 
113 W, 49th St., New York 19, N. Y., Dept. 13 


neaccag Hand-Gienics at $2.00 each totaling 


---- -- herewith enclesed, on 10-day trial. | 
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SPARE-TIME CASH 


e@ Men, women, make $8-$10 a day in easy 
spare time work asking survey questions 
near home. No selling. No experience 
needed. Send $1 for booklet which gives full 
details how to get started and lists 110 top 
survey firms. Money-back guaranteed. 


RESEARCH SERVICE, Box 253, Wilmette, lilincis 


gestions designed to help educators faced 
with desegregation issues. 1954. 124p. 25¢. 
Order from Natl Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 4th Ave., New York 16, or 
any NCCJ regional office. 


In the Classroom 


Arithmetic—Children Use It! by Edwina 
Deans. Illustrated description of how arith- 
metic is taught today. Primary- and inter- 
mediate-grade levels. 1954. 56p. 75¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. Assn for Childhood Edu- 
cation Internatl, 1200 15th St. N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

Practices To Consider for Improvement 
of Language-Arts Programs by Arno Jew- 
ett. Checklist for teacher opinion on cer- 
tain language-arts practices. Circular 405. 
1954. 6p. Free. US Dept of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

X-Rays and Your Teeth, based on ma- 
terial prepared by A. Porter S. Sweet, 
D.D.S. How X-ray aids in dental care. 
1954. 15p. Single copies free. Quantity dis- 
counts. American Dental Assn, 222 E. Su- 
perior St., Chicago 11. 


Manpower Policy 
A Policy for Skilled Manpower by the 
Natl Manpower Council. Statement and 
recommendations on the best use of US 
manpower during a period of enduring 
emergency. Reprinted from the third ma- 


WORKSHOPS—CLINICS— 
CONFERENCES 


Extensive special programs in Guidance, 


Curriculum, Audio Visual, Home Eco- 
nomics, Agriculture Education, . Reading 


Efficiency, Speech, Band, Orchestra, Theatre. 
Ninth Institute of International Affairs 
Fourth Conference on American Studies 


Recreational and Educational Tours in 
Scenic Rocky Mountain Region 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 13-July 15 
July 18-Aug. 19 

Full Regular 
Quarter 


A 


superb 


summer climate Over 
for study and 500 courses. 
recreation 38 departments. 


For bulletins write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL, ° 
DEPT. N Leramie, Wyoming 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


Name 
St. and No. 
City and State. 


Special Interes 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING , 
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jor report of the Natl Manpower Coun- 
cil. 1954. 33p. Free. Natl Manpower Coun- 
cil, Graduate School of Business, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27. 


Overcoming Fear 


What Are You Afraid Of? by Franz 
Alexander, M. D., and Francesca Alex- 
ander. How to master fears and anxieties. 
For teenagers. 1954. 48p. 50¢. Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10. 


Pan American Day 


Posters, maps, leaflets, program sug- 
gestions, and other materials for the cele- 
bration of Pan American Day, April 14. 
Free. Pan American Union, Washington 
6, D. C. 


Retirement 


Teacher Retirement. Discussion pamph- 
let prepared by NEA Research Division 
and Dept of Classroom Teachers. Types 
of pension and retirement plans, with 
checklist for evaluating a teacher-retire- 
ment system. 1950. Rev. 24p. 15¢. Quan- 
tity discounts. NEA. 


Science 


A Dictionary of Electronic Terms, Gor- 
don R. Partridge, ed. Terms used in tele- 
vision, radio, and industrial electronics. 
Stock No. 37 K 756. 1954. Rev. 72p. 25¢. 
Allied Radio Corp., 100 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 80. 

Rainmaking: A Study of Experiments 
by the World Meteorological Organization. 
Survey of rainmaking experiments in dif- 
ferent areas of the world. 1954. 18p. 15¢. 
Dept of Public Information, United Na- 
tions, New York. Order from Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. 


School Buildings 


Good and Bad School Plants in the US 
as revealed by school facilities survey, by 
James L. Taylor, et al. Examples of school 
buildings in use today, with implications 
for future construction. Office of Educa- 
tion Special Publication No. 2, 1954. 77p. 
50¢. Supt Doc. 


Secondary Education 


Factors Affecting the Improvement of 
Secondary Education. Condensed Record 
of a Round Table Discussion, edited by 
Howard H. Cummings et al. Appraisal of 
experimental efforts to improve secondary 
education. Circular No. 404. US Office of 
Education. 1954. 132p. 70¢. Supt Doc. 


United Nation: 


Our Best Guarantee of National Securi- 
ty by A. A. Berle, Jr. Why the United Na- 
tions offers the best policy for US national 
safety. Reprinted from The Reporter, De- 
cember 2, 1954. 4p. Single copies 5¢. 100 
for $2. Order from Church Peace Union, 
170 E. 64th St., New York 21, or The Re- 
porter, 136 E. 57th St., New York 22. 

Dial-A-Gram. Two 10” disks that rotate, 
giving in color the flags, products, and 
other information about the UN coun- 
tries and activities. 1954. 59¢. 50¢ to 
schools. UN Gram Publishing Co., Inc., 
220 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
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Cl INTON® = AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Mid- 
west, West or Alaska, we can 


find it for you. Enroll Now. 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 706 Seath Fourth Street 
HAIR Clinton, Iowa 


c le 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY Seco Swoc’? 
Want to teach in the WEST? Contact our Spokane office for positions 
in all Western States and Alaska. 
Other Offices—Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City. 
Member N.A.T.A. Agency's 73rd yr. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


TEACHERS FOR 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 

Best locations for fall available now. CALIFORNIA 
Salaries for experienced elementary 


teachers often start at $4,200 or more 


with potential to $6,000. Elementary SUMMER SESSIONS 

teachers with two or more years of June 20-July 30; August 1 - 27 
college, for milder climate, more security, Munsarnte: {cores ill te eRe wi ell 
better living conditions, ideal teaching divisions of the University—graduate and 
situation, come to California. Write us under-graduate. 

now. No registration fee. Individual at- Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
tention and complete coverage from Organized social, cultural, and recreational 
California’s pioneer agency. activities are offered. 


KEMP AGENCY eg a li Bm 


681 Market St. San Francisco 5, Calif. hes Angetes 7. 








LEARN MORE and ENJOY Ald: 


N 
3 


- : een a Oana 
at the University of Denver 
SUMMER SESSION...JUNE 20-AUGUST 19 


Friendly University of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars 
to supplement regular academic undergraduate and graduate degree pro- 
grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel indi- 
vidual needs. 





For complete information... courses, housing and costs... MAIL TODAY 


Attractive, comfortable, 
on-campus apartments 

. . abundant sunshine 
. . . limitless mountain 
playground and cultural 
attractions... and con- 
genial companions en- 
courage study and build 
memories. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 
Director of Summer Session, Department WNEA-3. 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. 
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Health and Safety 
Education for all 
ages. Tested visual 
aids, pedagogically 
sound. Write for 
catalog. 


FILMS & 


TEACHING 
CHARACTER 


“The Choice Is Yours” Dramatic, true to 
life. Alcohol education at its best. 23 Min. $75.00. 

“Any Boy—U.S.A.” For Jr. High or Church; 
gripping, convincing. Color, $160.00; Black and 
White, $75.00. 

“Liquid Lore” Presents the 
importance of water and the menace 
of alcohol. Color, 20 Min. $85.00. 

film circulars free on a 9 


SIGNAL PRESS tvansre 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


Your Choice of Two 
Summer Institutes 
for Teachers, in 1955, at 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


The Institute On The Position of 
The United States in World Affairs 


June 20 - July 29, 1955 


The Institute On 
Current Problems in Education 


July 5 - August 12, 1955 


Six credits for six weeks. Four credits for 
four weeks. Auditors also admitted. 
For information write to: 


Dr. Samuel Engle Burr, Jr. 

Director of the Institutes 
The American University 
Washington 16, D. C. 


FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign 
universities and governments. 
AROUND THE WORLD ‘<lals «> S06 a 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 1499 
Middle EAST SEMINAR . oi sp . 1495 
EUROPE ... “ .. .$999 to 1599 
All tours make provision for an abundance 
of sight seeing in the all inclusive cost. 
Time for independent travel too! 
Co-Educational—College Credit Optional— 
For Graduates, Undergraduates & Profes- 
sional Persons. 

for details address: 

PROF. J. E. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Pa. 





History Graphs 
Proper pattern and perspective of history in 
a wink of an eye. A blessing not only in lecture 
preparation, study, and reference but classroom 
use as well. Send $1. for sample graph of 
European and American History (1450-1835) to: 


EDUCATIONADE 
P. O. Box 939 Milwaukee, Wis. 





AN OPPC OPPORTUNITY YOU CAN AFFORD! 


A summer of study and travel ir in Europe 
under auspices of 
The Sorbonne American and Richelieu Institutes 
Accredited 6-week courses 
French Langunge-Fathion , Designing—Domestic Arts 


Join the. "School of 
Field Studies in European Archives, Libraries, ee 
Designed especially for teachers, librarians, 


ALL INCLUSIVE COST AS LOW AS “$630 
REGISTRATION NOW OPEN 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
The Institutes, Box 1405, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Recess 


Concrete Example 


“ABSTRACT nouns name things 
you can’t see or touch,” I explained 
to the class. “Can anybody think 
of one?” 

“Would your grade book be an 
example?” asked Jimmy. 

—RUTH KURTZ, teacher, Fort Lup- 
ton, Colo. 


Rural Operator, Please 

SoME winter days get mighty 
stormy in Western Oklahoma, And 
when they do, school transporta- 
tion becomes a real problem for 
rural children. Miss Betts, our prin- 
cipal, had such a day last winter. 

She spent all morning getting 
hold of the rural operator to tell 
anxious parents that their children 
had arrived safely. On each call she 
had to ask for the rural operator 
all over again. This went on until 
assembly time. 

Miss Betts left the telephone and 
hurried into the auditorium just as 
the chairman announced, “Our 
principal will now lead us in the 
salute to the flag.” 


fF =OPPORTUNITIES™ % 


© mofees 1: 


for Better TEACHING POSITIONS in the 
U.S. also FOREIGN, GRADUATE AWARDS 
and SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES. EXCEL- 
LENT SALARIES in PREFERRED LOCA- 
TIONS. NOT a teachers agency. Ab- 
solutely NO-FEES or obligation. 1000’s 
of SATISFIED TEACHERS. SPECIAL 
LIMITED TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION—3 issues, 
ONLY $1.00 or FREE DETAILS. Mail NOW 
to— 
CRUSADE—3 
Box 222, Williamsburg Station 
Brooklyn 11, New York 
or 
The Plains, Ohio 
or 


the first step to a better paying job 


8 as OPPORTUNITIES .. 8 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
July 5 — August 12 
Summer Study in an Ideal Vacation Area. 


Graduate and Undergraduate programs in 
Arts, Sciences, Education. Write: 
Director of the Summer Session 
Durham, New Hampshire 





Box 121, Palo Alto, California i 


Quickening her pace, Miss Betts 
took her place at the front of the 
room, placed her hand reverently 
over her heart, and began, “Give 
me rural operator, please!” 

Yes, it was a bad morning! 

—EARL HAMON, assistant to the 
superintendent of schools, Bartles- 
ville, Okla. 


After the Ball Was Over 


Bic climax to a student theme: 
“I fainted and did not come to for 
10 minuets.” 

—ELIZABETH STANFIELD, 
ville [Ill.] Highschool. 


Taylor- 


Growing Pains 


Sophistication is the key to their 
success; 

The queen, the champion, the 
brain, the wheel; 

So poised that casual viewers never 
guess 

How very young and insecure they 
feel. 
—JOHN M. GRAY, Walpole [Mass.| 

Highschool. 


No Partiality 


Tue children were asked to bring 
donations for the local Salvation 
Army. One fair-minded youngster 
asked if we couldn’t have a salva- 
tion for the Navy later on. 

—ADELE E. EISENHOWER, Lincoln 
School, Pontiac, Ill. 


Ever Present 


On viewing my attendance record 

I find, to my dismay, 

The children who are mischief- 
makers 

Never-miss a day. 
—ARNOLD B. CHEYNEY, 

Ohio. 


Canton, 


BONERS 


“The lark that soars on dewy wings” 
means that the lark went so high 
and flapped his wings so hard that 
he broke out with perspiration. 


Reprinted from Bigger and Better 
Boners by Alexander Abingdon [Viking 
Press]. The cartoon was drawn for 
THE JouRNAL by Charles G. Phillippi. 
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HOW TO STOP SAYING 
“I always spend too much on my vacation" 


It’s not always easy to shop around for real vacation values—for 
many of the best low cost vacations never are advertised. Yet the 
secret of guaranteeing a new, different, and exciting vacation is to 
learn the hundreds of things you can do and the places you can 
visit on the money you want to spend. 

Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters Club, 
has spent months searching for the best vacation bargains in all 
North America. He has found low cost summer paradises, has 
learned scores of ways to save and can tell you about the vacation 
out-of-the-ordinary that is just what you’ve been looking for. 


If you are interested in visiting America’s outstanding 
cities for only $8 a day ... in spending your vacation 
on a real operating dude ranch for only a few dollars 
a day instead of $20... if you and your family need a 
vacation and have only $35 a week to spend ... if you 
seek Parisian atmosphere without traveling all the way 
to Europe ... Norman Ford will show that it is cheaper 
to vacation than to live at home. 


In his big book, Where 


to Vacation on a Shoe- Just a few of the many 


string, Norman Ford tells 
you about these low cost 
paradises. About farm va- 
cations, vacations on far- 
off islands, on boats drift- 
ing down lazy streams. 
About vacations at world- 
famous beaches, in govern- 
ment subsidized vacation 
resorts, in Indian country, 
along rugged coastlines, on 
ships and by rail. About 
dude ranches you can af- 
ford, what to see, do, and 


different vacations 
described in Where to 
Vacation on a Shoestring 


A week's cruise into the Canadian 
North Woods for $60. 


From Canadian towns easily reached by 
car, steamers sail weekly along rivers 
and lakes into the roadless North Woods 
of fur trappers and red coated Mounties 
Chances here to leave the ship and canoe 
far north into the deep Indian forests. 


Luxury Hotels in Florida, Cuba, 
Bahamas from $2.50 a day. 


Summer brings down the rates in the 
leading hotels here. And it’s no warmer 
than New York, Boston, or Chicago. 


Thousands now spend their summer vaca- 
tions in Florida, Cuba, and the Bahamas 
yet spend no more than at an ordinary 
resort up north. 


how to save at national 
parks and in the cities most 
Americans want to visit. 


About low cost sailing ship Visit Paris in Americal 


‘ Steeped in foreign atmosphere . . . not 
cruises, houseboat vaca- far from home +e ~~ capensive, the 
‘ 4 exact spot you'd ‘‘go for’’ if you new 
tions in the North Woods, it existed! That’s the French island of 
fantastically low cost moun- St. Plerre, off the coast of Canada and 
s > © us a ew air hours rom ie eavily 
tain vacations, the un- populated sections of the U.S. A charming 
known vacation wonder- summer resort, with authentic French 
atmosphere . . . @ long sandy beach and 

lands almost at your front the stores feature smart French perfumes, 
door handbags, gloves, wine, etc.—all direct 
. from Paris and at prices as cheap as in 

the shops of the Parisian boulevards. At 

Of course, Norman Ford St. Pierre, a quiet restful vacation with 


knows where to get real va- | Frene™ ooking. memory making atmos 

cation bargains from Maine 

to California and in Cana- 

da, Mexico, ete. At no time does he ask you to spend a 

lot of money to enjoy yourself, no matter how really different 

and exciting is the vacation you choose through his experienced 

advice. Always, he tells you the many things you can do within 

your budget and how to get more for your money. If you travel 

by car, he shows how most auto parties can save $6 and $7 a day. 
You can’t help but learn something just meant for you. Yet 


Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1. Use coupon 
to order. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 63 Second Avenue 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $ (cash, check or money order). 
Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my money 
if I am not satisfied. 

(0 Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 
(0 Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 
0 


Europe on a Shoestring (with 2 supplements on where to stay, 
eat, and shop in England and France). $2. 


] SPECIAL OFFER: All books above for $3.50. 


ADDRESS 
CITY & STATE 
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Europe On A Shoestring 


It probably costs much less than you think to see Europe. For one 
thing there are many low cost tours originating in Europe, the 
kind that economical Europeans buy for themselves. Some are as 
low as $5 a day for hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc. 


The book that describes these tours and many other ways to see 
= nearly on a shoestring as possible is Europe on a 
oestring. 


Here are facts galore on— 


What to see from one end of Europe to the other, including 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Scandinavia, etc. 


When it’s cheaper to rent a car than take your own; how to 
buy and sell a car overseas. How to get the most for your 
money when going via rail, bus, sightseeing coach, etc. 


How to save on foreign exchange. This part of the book alone 
will pay for its cost many times over. 


In short, it covers everything you want to know—from what to see 
to how to see it, with facts, facts, facts. There’s a handy guide to 
“How to Say It in 7 European Languages” (that section alone is 
also worth the price of the book). Of course, it’s specific about 
passports, visas, customs here and in Europe, clothing to take, etc. 


“No traveler can afford to go to Europe without this book,” 
writes a travel agent. “Your book saved me = last year to 
bring home lots of gifts,” writes a woman. “The intelligent 


traveler's vade mecum to Europe,” says the French Government 
travel office. 


For two dollars, you get this money-saving book, plus 2 supple- 
ments on where to stay, eat, and = in England and France— 
y 


more help on seeing Europe comfortably and at low cost. For your 
copy, fill out coupon now. 


Stop saying: el lee oH! 


a / 
If you can afford a vacation in the U. S. these books 


will show you that the whole world is closer than you think 


WHERE DO YOU 


WANT TO GO? 


France? West Indies? Hawaii? 
Around the World? 


Passenger-carrying freighters are 
the secret of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a 
never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through 
the Canal to either New York or California. Or to the West 
Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In 
fact, trips to almost everywhere are within your means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds 
(not bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food and 
plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port. 
Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world 
cruise can be yours for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there 
are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, France, 
the Mediterranean; two or three week vacations up and down 
the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. Name the port and the 
chances are you can find it listed in “Travel Routes Around the 
World.” This is the book that names the lines, tells where they 
go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. 
Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world swear 
by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “To learn how io 
travel for as little as you'd spend at a resort get “Travel Routes 
Around the World.” 

It’s yours for just $1, and the big 130 page 1955 edition includes 
practically every passenger carrying service starting from or 
going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, 
Mexico, South America, England, France, the Mediterranean, 
Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. 
There’s a whole section called How to See the World at Low 
Cost plus pages and pages of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more 
travel than you ever thought possible. For your copy, on a 
money back guarantee if not satisfied, fill out coupon. 
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About $30 Weekly covers typical tuition and fees, and board and room 


in attractive University Residence Halls. 


195 
SUMM| 


SESSIC 
TWO 5-WEEK TER 
JUNE 17 to JUL 
JULY 25 to AUGU 


Whether you plan to work toward an 


advanced degree, take refresher courses, do make-up work, 


or accelerate your course of study, the University of Colo 


is a logical choice because of its excellent facilities and ideal climate. 


In addition to regular courses, an extensive program of work- 
shops, conferences, and institutes is offered in school admin- 
istration and other areas of education, and in creative writing, 
mathematics, speech, languages, and other fields. Many cultural 
opportunities, including exhibitions, concerts, and public lec- 
tures, are provided by the University's summer-long Creative 
Arts Festival. 


The University's own Recreation Department has a program 


especially planned to give students opportunity to enjo 
scenic Rocky Mountain region. Located in view of snow-cag 
peaks and within walking distance of mountain streams 
trails, the University of Colorado offers an unusual combing! 
of educational and recreational advantages. Boulder's clint 
is unsurpassed with bright days and cool nights. 


Come to the University of Colorado this summer. Enjoy sf 
and recreation with fellow students from every part of the nati 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO 


800 courses leading to baccalaureate or advanced 
degrees are offered in the following fields: 


Anthropology Geology Music 

Art History Nursing 
Biology Home Economics Pharmacy 
Business Journalism Philosophy . 
Chemistry Latin Physical Edue 
Economics Law Physics 
Education Library Science Political Se 
Engineering Mathematics Psychology 
English Mineralogy Sociology 
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